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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. al 


The King’s Own: a Novel. By the Author 
of the ‘* Naval Officer.” - 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tus is, for the most part, a tale of the sea, 
written, we believe, by an English post-captain, 
whose life has been more than usually active, 
and who, having seen much, not only in “ the 
service,” but out of it, seems determined to turn 
to account materials so acquired. The result of 
this determination is a very remarkable book, 
full of vigour, and characterised in many places 
by incidents of perfect originality, both as to 
conception and treatment. While we speak 
thus of the work as a whole, we cannot avoid 
expressing our opinion, that had it not been 
for the romances of Cooper, the novel before us 
would probably never have been written: not 
that it is, in the slightest degree, a copy of any 
of the sea-stories of the American ; but that the 
great success of the latter as a naval novelist 
has excited the literary rivalry of English sea- 
men, (for our navy can boast of men as distin- 
guished for intellect as for physical hardihood) ; 
and hence the nautical tales which have re- 
eently been added to our literature. 

The King’s Own is the second novel of Cap- 
tain Marryat. Of his first production, the 
Naval Officer, we spoke in terms of dispraise ; 
because we saw in it evidences of haste, care- 
lessness, rashness even, and, above all, want of 
due regard to that propriety which is now 
demanded and commanded in every branch of 
literary production. It was said of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, in an epigram of the day, that he 
often wanted grace, (meaning, in that instance, 
chastity of thought,) though he never wanted 
wit; and had it not been for the signs, and 
more than the signs, of intellectual force which 
we recognised in the Naval Officer, we should 
assuredly not have taken the pains to point 
out and reprehend what appeared to us to 
he defective in the taste of the writer. No- 

ing is more provoking than the slightest sign 
of mental perversion in aman of real talent. In 
the present work, however, we have no errors 
of that kind to condemn. ‘The author has 
evidently written with greater care than be- 
fore; he has, if we may so speak, respected his 
task,—he has learned, that to construct a fic- 
tion which shall represent truly human cha- 

Tacter, passions, and manners, as modified and 

contrasted by difference of occupation and 

variety of country, and rendered subservient 
to the purposes of a consistent tale, is not an 
undertaking to be lightly approached. 

The story opens with a picture on board of 
one of the ships at the general mutiny of the 
Nore. In this particular ship the commotion 
Was excited, as it too often has been, not by an 
unruly spirit among the men, but by oppres- 
sion on the part of the commanding officer. 
The tyrant on this occasion is designated as a 
Captain A 3 and we cannot help fearing, 
so strong and peculiar are the markings of his 
character. » that he is not merely a phantom of 
the novelist’s imagination. The accumulated 





injustice heaped by this person on the head of 
one of his crew in particular, a man of the 
name of Peters, is a main cause of the mutiny, 
or rather, as in thé case of Massaniello, it con- 
verts Peters, from an obedient sailor, to a for- 
midable avenger, strong in his wrongs, and 
suddenly eloquent from a keen sense of them. 
The following scene, connected with this event, 
is very striking. 

“ The irritated mind of Peters was stimu- 
lated to join the disaffected parties. His pride, 
his superior education, and the acknowledg- 
ment among his shipmates that he was an in- 
jured man, all conspired to place him in the 
dangerous situation of ringleader on board of 
his own ship, the crew of which, although it 
had not actually joined in the mutiny, now 
shewed open signs of discontent. But the 
mine was soon exploded by the behaviour of 
the captain. Alarmed at the mutinous condi- 
tion of the other ships which were anchored 
near to him, and the symptoms of dissatisfaction 
in his own, he proceeded to an act of unjustifi- 
able severity, evidently impelled by fear, and not 
by resolution. He ordered several of the petty 
officers and leading men of the ship to be thrown 
into irons, because they were seen to be earnestly 
talking together on the forecastle,—and, recol- 
lecting that his conduct towards Peters had 
been such as to warrant disaffection, he added 
him to the number. The effect of this inju- 
dicious step was immediate. The men came 
aft in a body on the quarter-deck, and requested 
to know the grounds upon which Peters and 
the other men had been placed in confinement ; 
and, perceiving alarm in the countenance of 
the captain, notwithstanding the resolute bear- 
ing of the officers, they insisted upon the im- 
mediate release of their shipmates. Thus the 
first overt act of mutiny was brought on by the 
misconduct of the captain. The officers expos- 
tulated and threatened in vain. Three cheers 
were called for by a voice in the crowd, and 
three cheers were immediately given. The 
marines, who still remained true to their alle- 
giance, had been ordered under arms ; the first 
lieutenant of the ship—for the captain, tremb- 
ling and confused, stood a mere cipher—gave 
the order for the ship’s company to go down 
below, threatening to fire upon them if the 
order were not instantaneously obeyed. The 
captain of marines brought his men to the 
‘make ready,’ and they were about to present, 
when the first lieutenant waved his hand to 
stop the decided measure, until he had first 
ascertained how far the mutiny was general. 
He stepped a few paces forward, and requested 
that every ‘ blue jacket’ who was inclined to 
remain faithful to his king and country, would 
walk over from that side of the quarter-deck 
upon which the ch'p’s ¢ npany were assembled, 
to the one which was occupied by the officers 
and marines. A pause and silence ensued ; 
when, after some pushing and elbowing through 
the crowd, William Adams, an elderly quarter- 
master, made his appearance in the front, and 
passed over to the side where the officers stood, 
while the hisses of the rest of the ship’s com- 


pany expressed their disapprobation of his con- 
duct. The old man had just reached the other 
side of the deck, when, turning round like a 
lion at bay, with one foot on the comings of the 
hatchway, and his arm raised in the air to 
command attention, he addressed them in these 
few words: ‘ My lads, I have fought for my 
king five-and-thirty years, and have been too 
long in his service to turn a rebel in my old 
age. Would it he credited that, after the 
mutiny had been quelled, no representation of 
this conduct was made to government by his 
captain? Yet such was the case, and such was 
the gratitude of Captain A——.. The example 
shewn by Adams was not followed :—the ship’s 
crew again cheered, and ran down the hatch- 
ways, leaving the officers and marines on deck. 
They first disarmed the sentry under the half 
deck, and released the prisoners, and then went 
forward to consult upon further operations. 
They were not long in deciding. A boat- 
swain’s mate, who was one of the ringleaders, 
piped, ‘Stand by hammocks!’ The men ran 
on deck, each seizing a hammock, and jumping 
with it down below on thé main deck. The 
object of this mancuvre not being compre- 
hended, they were suffered to execute it without 
interruption. In a few minutes they sent up 
the marine, whom they had disarmed when 
sentry over the prisoners, to state that they 
wished to speak with the captain and officers, 
who, after some discussion, agreed that they 
would descend and hear the proposals which the 
ship’s company should make. Indeed, even 
with the aid of the marines, many of whom 
were wavering, resistance would now have been 
useless, and could only have cost them their 
lives ; for they were surrounded by other ships 
who had hoisted the flag of insubordination, 
and whose guns were trained ready to pour 
in a destructive fire on the least sign of an 
attempt to purchase their anchor. To the 
main deck they consequently repaired. The 
scene which here presented itself was as strik- 
ing as it was novel, The after part of the 
main-deck was occupied by the captain and 
officers, who had come down with the few ma- 
rines who still continued steadfast to their ty, 
and one sailor only, Adams, who had so nobly 
stated his determination on the quarter-deck. 
The foremost part of the deck was tenanted 
by a noisy and tumultuous throng of seamen, 
whose heads only appeared above a barricade 
of hammocks, w ich they had formed across 
the deck, and out of which at two embrasures, 
admirably constructed, two long twenty-four 
pounders, loaded up to the muzzle with grape 
and canister shot, were pointed aft in the 
direction where the officers and marines were 
standing—a man at the breech of each gun, 
with a match in his hand, (which he occasion- 
ally blew, that the priming powder might be 
more rapidly ignited, ) stood ready for the signal 
to fire. The captain, aghast at the sight, 
would have retreated; but the officers, formed 
of sterner materials, persuaded him to stay, 
although he shewed such evident sigus of fear 





and perturbation as seriously to injure a cause, 
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in which resolution and presence of mind alone 
could avail. The mutineers, at the suggestion 
of Peters, had already sent aft their prelimi- 
nary proposals, which were, that the officers 
and marines should surrender up their arms, 
and consider themselves under an arrest,—in- 
timating, at the same time, that the first step 
in advance made by any one of their party 
would be the signal for applying the match to 
the touchholes of the guns. There was a pause 
and dead silence, as if it were a calm, although 
every passion was roused and on the alert, 
every bosom heaved tumultuously, and every 
pulse was trebled in its action. The same 
feeling which so powerfully affects the truant 
schoolboy,—who, aware of his offence, and 
dreading the punishment in perspective, can 
scarce enjoy the rapture of momentary eman- 
cipation,—acted upon the mutineers, in an in- 
creased ratio, proportioned to the magnitude 
of their stake. Some hearts beat with remem- 
brance of injuries, and hopes of vengeance and 
retaliation; others with ambition, long dor- 
mant, bursting from its concealed recess; and 
many were actuated by that restlessness which 
induced them to consider any change to be 
preferable to the monotony of existence in com- 
pulsory servitude. Among the officers, some 
were oppressed with anxious forebodings of 
evil,—those peculiar sensations which, when 
death approaches nearly to the outward senses, 
alarm the heart ; others experienced no feeling 
but that of manly fortitude and determination 
to die, if necessary, like men; in others, alas! 
—in which party, small as it was, the cap- 
tain was pre-eminent—fear and trepidation 
amounted almost to the loss of reason. Such 
was the state of the main-deck of the ship at 
the moment in which we are now describing 
it to the reader. And yet, in the very centre 
of all this tumult, there was one who, although 
not indifferent to the scene around him, felt 
interested without being anxious—astonished 
without being alarmed. Between the contend- 
ing and divided parties stood a little boy, about 
six years old. He was the perfection of child- 
ish beauty ; chestnut hair waved in curls on his 
forehead, health glowed in his cheeks, 
dimples sported over his face as he altered the 
expression of his countenance, and his large 
dark eyes flashed with intelligence and anima- 
tion. He was dressed in mimic imitation of a 
man-of-war’s-man,—loose trousers, tightened 
at the hips, to preclude the necessity of sus- 
penders, and a white duck frock, with long 
sleeves and blue collar,—while a knife, at- 
tached to a lanyard, was suspended round his 
neck ; a light and narrow-brimmed straw hat 
on his head, completed his attire. At times 
he looked aft at the officers and marines; at 
others he turned his eyes forward to the ham- 
mocks, behind which the ship’s company were 
assembled. The sight was new to him; but 
he was already accustomed to reflect much, 
and to ask few questions. Go to the officers 
he did not, for the presence of the captain 
restrained him. Go to the ship’s company he 
could not, for the barricade of hammocks pre- 
vented him. There he stood, in wonderment, 
but not in fear. There was something beauti- 
ful and affecting in the situation of the boy; 
calm, when all around him was anxious tumult; 
thoughtless, when the brains of others were 
oppressed with the accumulation of ideas ; con. 
tented, where all was discontent; peaceful, 
where each party that he stood between was 
thirsting for each other’s blood:—there he 
stood, the only happy, the only innocent one, 
amongst hundreds swayed by jarring interests 


keeping, although in such strong contrast, with 
the rest of the picture; for where is the in- 
stance of the human mind being so thoroughly 
depraved, as not to have one good feeling left ? 
Nothing exists so base and vile, as not to have 
one redeeming quality. There is no poison 
without some antidote—no precipice, however 
barren, without some trace of verdure—no 
desert, however vast, without some spring to 
refresh the parched traveller, some Oasis, some 
green spot, which, from its situation, in com- 
parison with surrounding objects, appears al- 
most heavenly ;—and thus did the boy look 
almost angelic, standing as he did between the 
angry, exasperated parties on the main-deck of 
the disorganised ship. After some little time, 
he walked forward, and leant against one of 
the twenty-four pounders that was pointed out 
of the embrasure, the muzzle of which was on 
a level with, and intercepted by, his little head. 
Adams, the quarter-master, observing the dan- 
gerous situation of the child, stepped forward. 
(He saves him; and the author adds), Reader, 
this little boy will be the hero of our tale.” 
The mutiny, however, is quelled, and Peters, 
as the ringleader, is hanged. His child is com- 
mitted to the protection of an old sailor, who 
marks him with the broad arrow, and devotes 
him to the service of his king :—and in this 
affecting manner, and under this rough nur- 
ture, is the hero of the tale introduced to the 
reader. Nothing can be better conceived than 
this. The words which terminate the above 
extract—** Reader, this child will be the hero 
of our tale’—touch the ear with an ominous 
sound, and raise expectations which, as far as 
the hero himself is concerned, are, we are 
sorry to say, not fulfilled. The story itself, in 
many parts, particularly in the finale, is worthy 
of the noble commencement: but, alas! for the 
hero who, as a little child standing in the un- 
consciousness of infancy between the two des. 
perate parties of men on board the mutinous 
ship, affects the reader almost to tears! One 
or two of the early events in his career are, 
indeed, very striking ; but he soon degenerates 
into a well-disciplined midshipman, and hence 
loses all the individuality of character which 
might have been anticipated from the striking 
nature of his origin. The author himself is 
aware of this, and endeavours to reconcile him- 
self to the hero’s “ decline and fall,”’ by al- 
luding to some illustrious masters of fiction 
whose heroes are the most insipid characters of 
their tales. . 

In the course of the adventures of this sea- 
story, which are many and various, we meet 
with sketches which would seem to be portraits 
of living naval officers; but we cannot afford 
room for any more extracts, and must very 
briefly state the characters which have pleased 
us most, and which demonstrate, we think, 
unequivocally, the author’s strong dramatic 
talent. Foremost among these is M‘Elvina, 
the smuggler, a perfectly original sketch; 
Admiral de Courcy, a tragic portraiture; Mr. 
Rainscourt, the roué, who repudiates his wife, 
and then makes love to her; Jerry, the mid- 
shipman, with his eternal jokes at all times 
and seasons; and Captain M. Though the 
author’s chief scenes are at sea, his know- 
ledge does not seem to be confined to ma- 
ritime affairs ; his general observations deserve 
attention; he is a shrewd observer, too, of 
human nature, and throws about his gibes 
with no little effect. With regard to the 
more reflective portions of his work, we 
prefer those which have reference to po- 
litics, wherein Captain Marryat seems to be 





and contending passions. And yet he was in 


rather a dexterous tactician. Altogether, we 


are of opinion that few persons will take up 
the book without going fairly through it to 
the catastrophe, which startles the reader by 
its unexpected nature. : 








Satan; a Poem. By R. Montgomery. Second 
edition. London, 1830. Maunder. 


WE are induced to take up this second edi. 
tion of R. Montgomery’s volume not more for 
his sake than for our own. To the first we 
did not pay that sufficient regard which we 
purposed,. and which it merited; and the 
gauntlet run which the young poet has ex. 
perienced from our brethren seems to require 
that we should do him justice. 

Of his design and of its execution we spoke 
in our former Review ; objecting, in some mea. 
sure, to the former, and pointing out the over. 
whelming burden which both imposed upon 
the most skilful and ambitious author. But 
because we felt these obstacles, and because 
we noticed blemishes and faults in Mr. Mont. 
gomery’s page, were we, therefore, to shut our 
eyes to the original beauties and true poetical 
powers which he also displayed? Far be it 
from the Literary Gazette to dispense such 
criticism, or subject youthful genius to ordeals 
of ridicule and tests of composition which no 
genius that ever existed could withstand. Be 
it ours, while we adhere to justice, to be the 
encouragers of literature: to any others we 
will leave the distinction of earning notoriety 
by the easy paths of censure and abuse. 

In the third book of Satan are many splen- 
did passages, which ought to shield any writer 
from the severity of criticism—at all events, 
from criticism fraught with the personal hos- 
tility which has been so evident respecting this 
publication: we will quote an example or two 
in proof. 

“« There is a stormy greatness, by the sense 

Of vulgar apprehension hail'd, yet vain 

When match’d against an all-prevailing mind : 

A warrior’s glory in his banner waves; 

The ocean-hero, where the tempest how!'d, 

Outdared the winds; and echoes of renown 

Roll mighty round the living head of each ; 

Yet ebb away to indistinct applause,— 

A dying sound when Death has call’d them home, 

But he who makes the mind a fame, each thought 

Eternized, will become a voiceless charm, 

A thinking power, a still omnipotence, 

Whence the heaven on pining earth will bloom, 

For what a tale would time have told, had none 

Burst through the thraldom of nang sense, 

And bade the spirit eloquently tel " 

Of truth, and beauty, and pervading love!” 


In running over pictures of vain desires, we 
find the following : 


«« Another scene where happiness is sought ! 

A festive chamber, with its golden hues, 
Its dream-like sounds, and languishing delights. 
Since the far hour when England lay begirt 
With savage darkness, how divinely raised 
Art thou, Society! The polish’d mode, 
The princely mien, the acquiescing smile 
Of tutor’d lips, with all that beauty, love, 
Accomplishment, and sumptuous art, bestow,— 
Are thine; but, oh, the holiowness within! 
One mingled heart society should be, 
Of glowing words and gen’rous feelings made, 
And hallow’d by sincerity; but hark! _ 
The whisper’d malice of the envious vain: 
The shrug of bec mee my — heey deceit 

* Of changing looks; the ic glance, 
The pone Soom and stiff meck’d proud,—behold ! 
From chapting youth to unreg' age 
’*Tis vapour, vanity, and meanness all! 
Where honest natures sicken with disgust ; 
While school’d Hypocrisy, with glozing tongue, 
Performs the social serpent of the night:— 
A lying atmosphere, a soulless haunt, 
Where fools are pamper’d, and the vile prevail. 


From Fashion moved I to the loftier scenes, 
Where hosts by learning titled, for renown 
And rank more elevate than kings bestow, ‘ 
Their inward toil pursue,—and yet how vain! 
There is a craving for some higher gift, 
A thirst which fame and wisdom fail to quench 
Alone; the fountain hath a deeper well. __ 
‘And what is fame? When Hope, the morning-star 
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The martyrdom of thought hath won the prize; Perchance, and words inaudible thy mind 

And midmost thou, among the laurell’d tribe With shadowy bodements fill ;—but worldly gauds 
A paramount art throned! And dear to thee, Entice thee; whisper’d vanities of thought 
Young hero of the mind, is first renown; Arise, and though Life lose her glare awhile, 


Fresh, warm, and pure, as early love, ere Time 
Hath nipt it with his frosty wing. Awhile, 

In Paradise thou dream’st, and seem’st to hear 
The hailing worship of posterity. 

But now, come down from thy celestial height ! 
Destend, and struggle with the heartless crew 
Who out of others’ tears extract their joy. 

The rocky nature of ignoble minds, 

Ambitious spite, and unrelenting hate, 

And all who nibble at each young renown,— 
’Tis thine to wrestle with; thy spell is o’er, 

And glory is a feast for shame :—reproach 

It not, true happiness it never breathed !” 


Ambition tints the moral of the tomb.— 

’Tis not so here: th’ uncheated eye can dwell 
On few distinctions, save of diff’ring age ; 
The heart is free to ponder, and the soul 

To be acquainted with herself alone. 

And more development of man is found 

In such calm scene, than in the warring rush 
Of life.” 


And here, brief as our specimens are, we 
eonclude; claiming for the young bard that 
public favour, of which, in some instances, 
notoriously jealous criticism has endeavoured 


the house, and, though he was not at home, I 
was shewn into the drawing-room: it did my 
heart good to look at the blue silk curtains, 
and chandeliers, and all Mrs. Vellum’s brace. 
lets; for I felt that 5007. could be nothing. 
Mrs. Vellum seemed a very discreet woman, so 
I made no scruple of telling her the whole 
business; then she asked me to return at six 
o’clock to dinner, and go with her to a ball in 
Bedford Square: she would take no denial— 
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The proud he envied not; no splendours craved, 
Nor sigh’d to wear the laurels of renown ; 

But look’d on greatness with contented eye, 
Then smilingly to his meek path retired: 

Thus, o’er the billows of a troublous world, 

As o’er the anarchy of waters moves 

The seaman’s bark, in safety did he ride, 

Forgot his woes, and left his wants to Heaven. 

I envied, tempted; but could not decoy 

His spirit to the perilous ascent 

Of emulative thought. He look’d around, 
When glory wooed him with her trait’rous glare, 
On the calm luxuries of humble life. 

There sat the echo of his own pure mind, 

The peaceful sharer of his love and lot :— 

What beaming fulness in that tender eye, 

What a bright overflow of spirit shone ! 

When by her sinless babe she mused, who lay 

In beauty, still and warm as summer air. 

And what could camp, or court, or palace yield, 
Of nobler, deeper, more exalted bliss, 

Than when, as weary daylight sunk to rest, 

He shut his door upon the noisy world ; 

And with no harrowing dream of guilty hue 

To mar the be hours of love and home, 
Sat by his hearth, adoring and adored !” 


The next is, to us, extremely poetical and 
touching. 


« But now for country, and her chaster scenes !— 
The melody of summer winds, the wave 
Of herbage, in a bloomy radiance clad, 
And chant of trees, that languishingly bend 
As gazing on their shadows, meet around 
This charmed haunt of Nature’s sanetitude. 
How meekly piled, how venerably graced 
This hamlet fane! by mellowing age imbrown’d, 
And freckled like a rock of sea-worn hue. 
No marble tombs of agonising pomp 
Are here; but turf-graves of unfading green, 
eng loved, yet lowly, generations sleep: 
nd o'er them many a Sabbath sigh is heaved 
From hearts that live on sadness from the tomb.— 
And such is thine, lone muser! by yon grave 
a ling’ring, with a soul-expressive eye 
we _ Corn-fields glowing brown, and bright 
ith promise, sumptuous in the noon-glare seen ; 
One meadows, speckled with a homeward tribe 
f village matrons, sons, and holy sires,— 
bm hymning birds, all music as they soar, 
ws those twin brooks, so beautifully lad, 
quat whisper happy secrets to the wiel,— 
Such life and beaut hp landscape breathed, 
And yet,—a tomb- overclouds it all! 


A churchyard ! ’tis a homely word, yet full 
Of feeling ; and a sound that Arn the heart 
Might shed religion. In the gloom of graves 
I read the curse primeval, pet the voice 
That wreak’d it seems to whisper by these tombs 
Of village quiet, that around me lie 
In green humility ;—can Life, the dead 
Among, be » nor to me advance 
t ‘thought? True, Nature wears 

- Tustic mourning here; in golden play 

er sprightly grass-flowers wave; the random breeze 


easy triumph of exhibiting smartness and ran- 
cour (though such means do attract notice) to 
the injury of real talents, and the depression of 
that cause common to all who write and pub- 
lish, be it for fame or be it for profit. If we 
cannot be generous, we ought at least to be 
just. 





Partings and Meetings: a Tale, founded on 
Facts. 12mo. pp. 255. London, 1830. 
J. B. Bell. 

Tuts is a very interesting tale, and written 

with that sweetness and grace which mark a 

feminine pen. Some traces there are of inex- 

perience ; for example, the treachery of Isabel 
is too unmitigated, and for the villany of Law- 
son there is scarcely sufficient cause: but, as 

a whole, these slight defects do not prevent 

the little volume before us from deservi 

much praise, while it gives earnest of more 
future promise. It is very difficult to quote 
from a story without destroying its interest ; 
we shall, therefore, extract the following poem 
—a very original idea, well turned. 
*« There stood a young and blushing Hour 
Beside the Morning’s gate ; 
Sleep came to render up his power, 
And all his deeds relate. 
« A lover I soothed on his anxious pillow; 
A sailor I rock’d on the foamii illow ; 
Angnfant wept on its mother’s breast, 
1 breathed around, and it sunk to rest; 
I’ve been to the prison, I’ve been to the cot, 
And labour and sorrow awhile were forgot 
« But where were you at dawn of day ?” 
Replied the ae Hour, 
© Oh! I was summon’d far away, 
Toa baron’s lofty tower. 
In peril and fear he had past the night, 
His chamber he sought at dawn of light, 
* And now,’ said the baron, ¢ I'll call on sleep, 
Round my aching temples his watch to keep !’ 
Your sister came, the youngest Hour, 
To guide me on my way; 
We softly enter’d that dark tower, 
Where on his couch he lay. 
Ask me no further; the bright rising sun 
Would shrink from the course, ere his race begun ! 
The birds would fall lifeless, while thunders peal’d 
Through the dusky air, were the truth reveal’d; 
But never shall you, or your sister, bright Hour, 
Conduét me again to that desolate tower !’” 


A very lively introduction opens the book ; 
and we cannot but think the fair writer would 








might never occur again. The 1000/. would 
purchase twenty shares in the ‘ United Brass 
Company ;’ they started with one million capi- 
tal: this would enable them to supply the 
whole coast of Africa, and several islands in 
the Mediterranean with coal-skuttles and warm- 
ing-pans. Now reckoning the sale at the rate 
of one skuttle to four souls, (a very moderate 
computation,) the profit would be immense. 
Mr. V. took the pains to explain it so clearly 
that I should have been a fool to hesitate; he 
arranged it all, and wrote the advertisement 
for the sale of my farm at East Grattanby ; 
indeed he was so kind as to send his own 
servant to the office of the Times newspaper : 
then I went to the ball. I resolved to remark 
every circumstance, because I never might be 
in such fashionable society again! One thing I 
could not understand; the company went down 
two and two into a small back parlour: there 
was a long table with tea-things and glasses ; 
there might have been other things. I was 
afraid to look ; for seven maid servants, dressed 
all in white, stood behind the table, and which. 
ever way I turned, I found one of them staring 
at me. And before the fire were wet dusters 
drying, and a pair of boots. When I asked 
Mrs. V. the reason, she only said it was tong. 
ish; (alluding, no doubt, to the clatter of the 
tea-tongs). One young gentleman (a Lancer 
they called him, which is the London name for 
an apothecary, I suppose, and certainly much 
genteeler,) led his partner close up to the table, 
and they began to converse: now, thought I, 
let me take advantage of this to learn the 
opinions of society. The Lancer said he was 
just up by the mail. ‘Oh!’ said the lady, 
and she lived in the square, ‘ how I wish to 
be once in a stage-coach, I do so long! but pa 
wont hear of it, now we have our own, ba- 
rouche.” ‘ Quite—right’ replied the Lancer ; 
and here I beg to inform all country practi- 
tioners, that London Lancers never speak more 
than two words, and those, divided, —thus. 
* Oh, but I must,’ the lady continued, ‘ for do 
you know, I am told the people sit with the 
straw up to their shoulders.’ Now when I 
remembered this, a question naturally arose : 
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did not this lady speak the sentiments of her 
sex and rank ? and may I not gratify hundreds 
and hundreds by opening the door, and shew- 
ing the interior of a stage-coach, while they sit 
genteel and proper in ‘ their own barouche ?” ” 
Altogether, between playfulness and observa- 
tion, gentleness and acuteness, this is a most 
un-book-making and truly natural production. 





Three Lectures on the Cost of obtaining Money, 
and on some Effects of Private and Govern- 
ment Paper Money, &c. By N. W. Senior, 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 103. London, 
1830. J. Murray. 


Ir will be remembered by those of our readers 
who take an interest in economical specu- 
lations, that we have from time to time en- 
deavoured to draw their attention to the lec- 
tures of Mr. Senior, as they were (in com- 
pliance with the statute by which the pro- 
fessorship was founded) successively published. 
And though we have not always agreed with 
Mr. Senior’s opinions, even upon important 
points, we are not disposed to attribute these 
differences to any partiality in his views, or 
haste and want of caution in arriving at his 
conclusions; nor do we feel inclined to abate 
one jot of censure in consideration of ‘* the 
imperfect’? manner in which the lectures, by 
the very statute of foundation, are required to 
be, submitted to the press. Neither, for the 
same reason, can we allow that their merits 
are enhanced by the precipitancy exacted in 
their composition. These lectures are in fact 
well written and well considered. The author 
must have stept into his chair already an easy 
writer and a good economist ; and the lectures 
he has published (ngw composing a considerable 
volume) appear to ne not only important con- 
tributions to the science, but, what is of 
scarcely less importance, peculiarly adapted for 
the use of beginners. We have made these 
general remarks on Mr. Senior’s lectures, be- 
cause, on reference to the statute, we appre- 
hend that the present number (if we may so 
speak) will be the last; and that the volume of 
published lectures is now complete. 
Our immediate business, however, is to offer 
a few observations on the three lectures re- 
cently published. The subjects discussed— 
always important—possess at the present mo- 
ment a jar interest, and will continue to 
engross the public attention from time to time, 
so long as the general ignorance concerning 
them shall enable foolish or designing persons 
to put forward “‘ the currency”’ as a bug-bear 
to frighten and to mislead. We cannot pretend 
to discuss the question, or even to examine the 
ines propounded in the first of these lec- 
tures, relating to the means of obtaining gold 
and silver,—to the comparative expediency of 
the ious metals or paper as 
money,—or to the effects which alternations 
from the use of one sort of money to that of 
the other have really produced, or are capable 
of producing, upon prices. We shall only re- 
mark, that Mr. Senior appears to us,—although 
he may not appear to himself,—to concur in 
substance with the opinions of Mr. Ricardo, 
and the modern school of political economists. 
Tt seems to us, that what he treats as “* the 
effects produced on the value of money in any 
country by the skill and diligence with which 
the labour of that couhtry is applied,”’ amounts 
in other words to this: that the cheaper any 
given country can afford to sell its produce, 
either to the mining countries, or to others 
which can pay in gold or silver, the more gold 


and silver it will import, whether for the 
purposes of currency or for private use. We 
think that these propositions, when duly ex- 
amined, will prove to be identical; and we are 
at all events convinced, that all the conse- 
quences which Mr. Senior has drawn from the 
former are equally deducible from the latter. 
To some of these consequences we would call a 
moment’s attention,—particularly on the part 
of those who have lately petitioned the legis- 
lature to resort to a prohibitory system of 
trade, as a remedy for low prices. 

‘*Tt would be a painful task to trace the 
steps by which the increasing embarrassments 
of commerce, occasioned partly by our own 
adherence to the barbarous policy called pro- 
tection, and partly by the retaliatory follies of 
other countries, by diminishing the market for 
English labour, are now gradually lowering its 
price, increasing the cost of obtaining the pre- 
cious metals, and reducing the income of every 
producer, while the public burdens, nominally 
the same, are, for that very reason, really in a 
state of constant increase. It is a lamentable 
proof of the public ignorance on these subjects, 
that the general fall of prices, or, in other 
words, the increasing difficulty of obtaining the 
precious metals, of which every one is sensible, 
should, by almost every one, be attributed to 
some cause of almost ridiculous inadequacy. It 
has been attributed to our return to a metallic 
currency, as if the subtraction of twenty mil- 
lions of sovereigns, or less than four hundred 
thousand pounds troy of gold, from the ten 
millions of pounds troy of gold bullion, coin, 
and plate, supposed to be in use throughout 
the world; that is to say, the removal of one- 
twenty-fifth part, could sensibly affect the value 
of gold. It has been attributed even to the 
substitution of gold and silver for the three or 
four millions of one pound notes lately called 
in; as if the value of the two thousand mil- 
lions sterling of gold and silver bullion, coin, 
and plate, supposed to be in use throughout 
the world, could be materially affected by the 
subtraction of less than one-five-hundredth 
part of it. It has been attributed to over-pro- 
duction. We have been told that our agri- 
culturists and manufacturers all produce too 
much ; as if it were possible that every body 
could have too much of every thing; as if there 
were a single family that would not like to 
spend 1000/. a year. It has been attributed, 
which is nearly the same explanation, to the 
increased use of machinery ; as if it were pos- 
sible that general embarrassment could be the 
result of the improved efficiency of labour; as 
if all men would be impoverished if their force 
and their skill were doubled. It has been 
attributed even to free trade; as if any thing 
approaching to free trade had ever been con- 
ceded ; as if free trade were not specifically the 
cure of the evil of which it is represented as 
the cause; as if the allowing every man to 
exert his industry in the mode which he finds, 
from experience, to be most productive, would 
diminish its value; as if we could increase the 
incomes of the inhabitants of Manchester, by 
forcing them to turn their bleaching grounds 
into corn fields; or those of the neighbouring 
farmers, by forcing them to weave their own 
shirts.” 

Can any thing, in fact, be more obvious than 
the proposition, whether applied to the pre- 
cious metals or any other foreign commodity— 
that those who have most to give will get most 
in return ?—that if (as some persons appear to 
wish) our foreign commerce were destroyed, we 
should not only be deprived of tea and sugar, 





but of gold and silver ; and all this for the sake 





— 
of eating our own corn, and pleasing those who 
produce it ? 

The last two essays in this volume treat of 
certain effects of paper money: first, when 
issued by individuals ; and secondly, by govern. 
ments. These essays contain a brief but highly 
instructive account of the Bank Restriction 
Acts in England; the issue of inconvertible 
paper in France, during the regency (com- 
monly called the Mississippi scheme); and 
finally, an account of the revolutionary cur. 
rency, well known by the name of assignats. 
Our space will not allow us to allude to the 
latter two subjects; but we heartily recom. 
mend them to the best attention of our legis. 
lators and the public. 








Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

With Etchings by W. H. Brooke, Esq. 

2 vols. 12mo. Dublin, 1830. W. Curry. 
GENUINE and capital Irish Stories and Traits 
these are; equally entertaining as descriptive 
of manners, and diverting as humorous illus. 
trations of the grotesque-romantic, if we may 
duplicate and coin a word of such a fashion. 
We opened the book, indeed, with some fear 
that the grain had been pretty nearly thrashed 
out of this crop by the amusing and charac- 
teristic labours of Mr. Crofton Croker, of Mrs. 
Hall, and by the clever novels of Crowe, Griffin, 
Banim, and other writers who have recently 
done so much for Irish literature: but our 
fears were groundless; and what between 
Brooke’s felicitous designs and the author’s 
naive and native talent, we have here a publi- 
cation which may well be placed on the shelf 
beside its most popular contemporaries. 

A preface brings the story-tellers together, 
like Boccaccio in his Decameron, but by the 
fireside of an Irish cabin public-house ; where 
each in turn tells his tale, consisting of “ The 
Three Tasks,” ‘ Shane Fadh’s Wedding,” 
“ Larry M‘Farland’s Wake,” ‘ The Battle of 
the Factions,” ** The Funeral and Party Fight,” 
“The Hedge School and the Abduction of 
Mat Kavanagh,” and “ The Station.” All of 
these possess peculiar merit ; and never were 
the festivals or feuds of Ireland painted with a 
more accurate pencil. Besides, though we have 
already admirable delineations of the Milesians 
of the southern and western provinces, we do 
not remember to have met before with any 
accounts which afford so lively a picture of the 
peculiarities which mark the northern Irish— 
the Ulster Creachts, as they are called, and 
who, the author observes, are as different from 
the others as the people of Yorkshire are from 
those of Somersetshire. We are, therefore, 
well pleased to accompany him to the poor 
mountain haunts of Tyrone, Donegal, and 
Derry ; and we can promise our readers much 
amusement from following the same course for 
themselves, after we have given them such a 
taste as we can of the treat—not having the 
dread of the author’s shillaly* before our eyes 
at all, at all. ; 

The sketch of Ned M‘Keown, which forms 
the introductory part, is excellent ; nor is that 
of his wife Nancy inferior to it. The party 
assembled about them—priest, rustic, traveller 
—are also replete with individual character ; 
and the scenery is worthy of the inhabitants. 





* << In presenting (says he) the following ‘ Traits and 
Stories’ rs the pu Kee the author can with confidence 
assure them, that what he offers is, both in manufacture 
and material, genuine Irish; yes, genuine Irish a’ 
character—drawn by one born amidst the scenes he de- 
scribes—reared as one of the people whose characters 
and situations he sketches—and who can cut and dress a 
shillaly as well as any man in his Majesty’s dominions; 
ay, and use it, too; so let the critics take care of them- 


selves !” 
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The following, for example, is very new to 
us -— 

“ It may be right here to inform the reader, 
that about two hundred yards from Ned’s 
house stood a piace of Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, called ‘ The Forth,’ from the resemblance 
it bore to the forts or raths so common in 
Ireland. It was a small green, perfectly cir- 
cular, and about twenty yards in diameter. 
Around it grew a row of old, overspreading 
hawthorns, whose branches formed a canopy 
that almost shaded it from sun and storm. Its 
area was encompassed by tiers of seats, one 
raised above another, and covered with the 
flowery grass. On these the congregation used 
to sit — the young men probably swearing-in a 
tibbonman, or ogling their sweethearts on the 
opposite side; the old ones in little groups 
discussing the politics of the day, as retailed by 
Mich M‘Caffry, the politician; while, up near 
the altar, hemmed in by a ring of old men and 
women, you might perceive a voleen repeating 
some new prayer or choice piece of devotion — 
or some other, in a similar circle, devouring 
with sanctimonious avidity ‘ Doctor Gallaher’s 
Trish Sermons,’ ‘ Pastorini’s History of the 


Christian Church,’ or ‘ Columbkill’s Prophecy’. 


—and perhaps a strolling pilgrim, the centre 
of a third collection, singing the Dies ire in 
Latin, or the * Hermit of Killarney’ in English. 
At the extremity of this little circle, was a 
plain altar of wood, covered with a little 
thatched shed, under which the priest cele- 
brated mass; but before the performance of 
this ceremony, a large crowd used to assemble 
opposite Ned’s shop-door, at the cross-roads. 
This consisted of such as wanted to buy to- 
bacco, candles, soap, potash, and such other 
groceries as the peasantry require. After mass, 
the public-house was filled to the door-posts 
with those who wished to get a sample of 
Nancy's iska-behagh, and many a time has 
little Father Neddy himself, of a frosty day, 
after having performed mass with a celerity 
that was the admiration of his auditory, come 
in to Nancy, nearly frost-bitten, to get a tooth- 
ful of mountain-dew to drive the cold out of 
his stomach. The fact is, that Father Neddy 
Deleery made himself quite at home at Ned’s, 
without any reference to Nancy’s saving habits ; 
the consequence was, that her welcome to him 
was extremely sincere —‘ from the teeth out.’ 
Father Ned saw perfectly through her assumed 
heartiness of manner, but acted as if the con- 
trary was the case; Nancy understood him 
also, and, with an intention of making up by 
complaisance for her nearness in other respects, 
was a perfect honeycomb. This state of cross 
purposes, however, could not last long—nei- 
ther did it. Father Ned never paid, and 
Nancy never gave credit; so, at length, they 
came to an open rupture: she threatened to 
process him for what he owed her, and he, in 
return, threatened to remove the congregation 
from ¢ The Forth’ to Ballymagowan-bridge, 
where he intended to set up his nephew, Bill 
Buckley, in the ‘ public line,’ to the ruin of 
Nancy’s flourishing establishment. ‘ Father 
Ned,’ said Nancy, ‘ I’m a hard-workin’, honest 
woman, an’ I don’t see why my substance is to 
wasted by yer reverence, when ye won't 
pay for id.” * And do you forget,’ Father Ned 
would reply, ‘that it’s me that brings you 
your custom? Don’t you know that if I bring 
my flock to Ballymagowan, ye’ll soon sing to 
another tune ?—so lay that to your heart.’ 
Troth, I know that whatever I get I’m 
obliged to pay for id; an’ I think every man 
should do the same, Father Ned. You must 
get a hank iv yarn from me, an’ a bushel or 








two iv oats from Ned, an’ yer riglar dues along 
wid all; bud, avourneen, id’s yerself that 
wudn’t raise yer hand over iz, if we war in the 
last gasp, for all that, widout gettin’ the silver.’ 
‘ Salvation to me, but ye’d skin a flint.’ 
* Well, if I wud, I pay my debts.’ ‘ You do?” 
* Yes, troth, do I.? * Why, then, that’s more 
than you'll be able to do long, plase the fates.’ 
‘ If all my customers war like yer reverence, it 
is.’ * I'll tell ye what it is, Nancy, I often 
threatened to take the congregation from ‘ The 
Forth,’ an’ I’ll do id—if I don’t, may I never 
sup sorrow.’ Big with such a threat, Father 
Neddy retired. ‘The apprehensions of Nancy 
on this point, however, were more serious than 
she was willing to acknowledge. This dispute 
took place a few days before the night in 
question. Father Neddy was a little man, 
with a red face, slender legs, and flat feet; he 
was usually cased in a pair of ribbed minister’s 
gray small-clothes, with leggings of the same 
material. His coat, which was much too short, 
rather resembled a jerkin, and gave him alto- 
gether an appearance very much at variance 
with an idea of personal gravity or reverence. 
Over this dress he wore, in winter, a dark 
great coat, with high collar, that buttoned 
across his face, shewing only the point of his 
red nose; so that, when riding or walking, his 
hat rested more upon the collar of his coat than 
upon his head. The curate was a tall, raw- 
boned young man, with high jutting cheek- 
bones, low forehead, and close knees. To his 
shoulders, which were very high, hung a pair 
of long bony arms, whose motions seemed ra- 
ther the effect of machinery than volition. His 
hair, which was a bad black, was cropped close, 
and trimmed across his eyebrows; the small- 
clothes he wore were of the same web which 
had produced Father Neddy’s, and his body- 
coat was adark blue, with black buttons. Each 
wore a pair of gray woollen mittens. ‘ There, 
Pether,’ said Father Ned, as he entered, ‘ hook 
my bridle along with your own, as your hand’s 
in.—God save all here! Paddy Smith, ma 
bouchal, put these horses in the stable, till we 
dry ourselves a bit—Father Pether an’ I.’ 
‘Musha, bud yer both welcome,’ said Nancy, 
wishing to wipe out the effects of the last tift 
with Father Neddy, by the assistance of the 
stranger’s punch, ‘ will ye bounce, ye spalpeens, 
an’ let them to the fire. Father Neddy, yer 
dhreepin’ wid the rain; an’ Father Pether, 
avourneen, yer wet to the skin, too.’ ‘ Troth, 
an’ he is, Nancy, an’ a little bit farther, if you 
knew but all—four tumblers, Ned—deuce a 
spudh less. Mr. Morrow, how do you, do 
sir 2”? 

We are obliged to break off in the middle of 
this colloquy, which leads to the tale-telling, 
and is so connected with the whole substance 
of the work, that it is out of our power to se- 
parate it for extract ; and, indeed, as we have 
almost weekly to acknowledge, we find nothing 
so difficult to review and illustrate fairly as 
narratives of fiction. We shall endeavour, 
however, to do our best with the “ Three 
Tasks,” adding our own task, as a fourth, to 
the number. 

Jack Magennis is the son of a decent widow, 
Nancy Magennis ;—a well-behaved lad, and 
attached with strong filial affection to his mo- 
ther. “ Jack, indeed, grew up a fine slip; 
and, for hurling, foot-ball playing, and lepping, 
hadn’t his likes in the five quarthers of the 
parish. Is’t he that knew how to handle a 
spade and a raping-hook, and what was betther 
nor all that, he was kind and tindher to his 
poor ould mother, and would let her want for 
nothipg. Before he’d go to his day’s work in 





the morning, he’d be sure to bring home from 
the clear spring-well that ran out of the other 
side of the rock, a pitcher of water to serve her 
for the day; nor would he forget to bring ina 
good creel of turf from the snug little peat- 
stack, that stood, thatched with rushes, before 
the door, and leave it in the corner beside the 
fire ; so that she had nothing to do but put over 
her hand, without rising off of her sate, and 
put down a sod when she wanted it. Nancy, 
on her part, kept Jack very clane and confort- 
able; his linen, though coorse, was always a 
good colour ; his working clothes tidily mended 
at all times: and when he’d have occasion to 
put on his good coat to work in, for the first 
time, Nancy would sew on the fore part of 
each sleeve a stout patch of ould cloth, to keep 
them from being worn by the spade; so that 
when she'd rip these off them every Saturday 
night, they would look as new and fresh, as if 
he hadn’t been working in them at all, at all. 
Then, when Jack came home in the winter 
nights, it would do your heart good to see 
Nancy sitting at her wheel, singing ‘ Stachan 
Maragah,’ or ‘ Peggy Na Laveen,’ beside a 
purty clear fire, with a small pot of murphys 
boiling on it for their supper, or in a wooden 
dish, comfortably covered with a clane pras- 
keen, on the well-swept hearthstone; whilst 
the quiet, dancing blaze might be seen blinking 
in the nice earthen plates and dishes that stood 
over against the side-wall of the house. Just 
before the fire, you might’ see Jack’s stool 
waiting for him to come home; and, on the 
opposite side, the brown cat washing her face 
with her paws, or sitting beside the dog that 
law asleep, quite happy and continted, purring 
her song, and now and then looking‘over at 
Nancy, with her eyes half shut, as much as to 
say, ‘ Catch a happier pair nor we are, Nancy, 
if ye can.’ Sitting quietly on the roost above 
the door, were Dicky the cock, and half-a-do- 
zen of hens, that kept this honest pair in eggs 
and egg-milk for the best part of the year— 
besides enabling Nancy to sell two or three 
clutches of March-birds every sason, to help 
to buy wool for Jack’s big-coat, and her own 
gray-beard gown and striped red and blue pet- 
ticoat. To make along story short—no two 
could be more comfortable, considering every 
thing. But, indeed, Jack was always obsarved 
to have a dacent, ginteel turn with him ; for 
he’d scorn to see a bad gown on his mother, or 
a broken Sunday-coat on himself: and instead 
of dhrinking his little earning in a sheebeen- 
house, and then eating his praties dry, he’d 
take care to have something to kitchen them ; 
so that he was not only snug and dacent of a 
Sunday, regarding wareables, but so well fed 
and rosy, that the point of a rush would take 
a drop of blood out of his cheek. Then he was 
the comeliest and best-looking young man in 
the parish, could tell lots of droll stories, and 
sing scores of merry songs, that would make 
ye split your sides with downright laughing ; 
and when a wake or a dance would happen to 
be in the neighbourhood, maybe there wouldn’t 
be many a sly lookout from the purty girls for 
pleasant Jack Magennis. In this way lived 
Jack and his mother, as happy and continted 
as two lords; except now and thin, that Jack 
would fee] a little consarn for not being able’ 
to lay past any thing for the sore foot, or that 
might enable him to think of marrying—for 
he was beginning to look about him for a wife ; 
and why not, to be sure? But he was prudent 
for all that, and didn’t wish to bring a wife and 
small family into poverty and hardship. It 
was one fine, frosty, moonlight night—the sky 
was without a cloud, and the stars all blinking 
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that it would delight any body’s heart to look at 
them, when Jack was crassing a bog that lay a 
few fields beyant his own cabin. He was just 
crooning the Humours of Gylnn into himself, 
and thinking that id was a very hard case that 
he couldn’t save any thing. at all, at all, to help 
him to the wife—when, on coming down a 
bank in the middle of the bog, he saw a dark- 
looking man, leaning against a clamp of turf, 
and a black dog sitting at his ase beside him, 
with a pipe of tobacky in his mouth, and he 
smoking as sober as a judge. Jack, however, 
had a stout heart, bekase his conscience was 
clear, and, barring being a little daunted, he 
wasn’t very much afeard. ‘ Who is this com- 
ing down toardst us ?’ said the black-favoured 
man, as he saw Jack approaching them. ‘ It’s 
Jack Magennis,’ says the dog, making answer, 
and taking the pipe out of his mouth with his 
right paw, and after puffing away the smoke, 
and rubbing the end of it against his left leg, 
exactly as a Christian (this day’s Friday, the 
Lord stand betune us and harm), would do 
against his sleeve, giving it at the same time to 
his comrade—‘ it’s Jack Magennis,’ says the 
dog, * honest Widow Magennis’s dacent son.’ 
‘The very man,’ says the other back to him, 
‘that I’d wish to sarve, out of a thousand.— 
Arrah ! Jack Magennis, how is every tether- 
length of you?’ says the ould fellow, putting 
the furrawn on him—‘ and how is every bone 
in your body, Jack, my darling? T’ll houlda 
thousand guineas,’ says he, pointing to a great 
big bag that lay beside him, ‘and that’s only 
the tenth part of what’s in this bag, Jack, that 
yow’re just going to be in luck, this very night.’ 
* And may worse never happen you, Jack, ma 
bouchal,’ says the dog, putting in his tongue, 
then wagging his tail, and houlding out his 
paw to shake hands with Jack. ‘ Gintlemen,’ 
says Jack, never minding to give the dog his 
hand, bekase he heard it wasn’t safe to touch 
the likes of him—‘ Gintlemen,’ says he, ‘ ye’re 
sitting far frem the fire this frosty night.’ 
* Why that’s true, Jack,’ answers the ould fel- 
low ; * but if we're sitting far from the fire, 
we’re sitting very near the makings of it.’ So, 
with this, he pulls the bag of goold over to 
him, that Jack might know, by the jingle of 
the shiners, what was in it. ‘ Jack,’ says 
dark-face, ‘there’s some born with a silver 
ladle in their mouth, and others with a wooden 
spoon ; and if you'll just sit down on the one 
end of this clamp with me, and take a hand at 
the five and ten,’ pulling out as he spoke, a 
peck of cards, ‘you may be a made man for 
the remainder of your life.’ ‘Sir,’ says Jack, 
‘with submission, both yourself and this cur 
I mane,’ says he, not wishing to give the 
dog offince—‘ both yourself and this dacent 
gintleman with the tail and claws upon him, 
have the advantage of me, in respect of know- 
ing my name; for, if I don’t mistake,’ says he, 
putting his hand ‘te his hat, ‘I never had the 
pleasure of seeing either of ye before.’ * Never 
mind that,’ says the dog, taking back the pipe 
from the other, and clapping it in his mouth; 
* we’re both your well-wishers, any how, and 
it’s now your own fault if your not a rich man.’ 
Jack, by this time, was beginning to think 
that they might be after wishing to throw 
loock in his way; for he had often heard of 
men being made up entirely by the fairies, till 
there was no end to their wealth. ‘ Jack,’ 
says the black man, ‘you had better be sed by 
us for this bout—upon the honour of a gentle- 
man, we wish you well; howsoever, if you 
don’t choose to take the ball at the right hop, 
another may, and you’re welcome to toil all 
your life, and die a beggar after.’ ‘Upon my 











reputation, what he says is true, Jack,’ says the 
dog, in his turn, ‘ the lucky minnit of your life 
is come; let it pass without doing what them 
that wishes your mother’s son well desire you, 
and you'll die in a ditch.’ ‘And what am I to 
do,’ says Jack, ‘that’s to make me so rich all 
of a sudden?’ ‘ Why, only to sit down and 
take a game of cards with myself,’ says black- 
brow; ‘ that’s all, and I’m sure it’s not much.’ 
* And what is it to be for ?? Jack inquires, ‘for 
I have no money—tare-nation to the rap itself’s 
in my company.’ ‘ Well, you have yourself,’ 
says the dog, putting up his fore claw along 
his nose, and winking at Jack, ‘you have 
yourself, man—don’t be faint-hearted :—he'll 
bet the contents of this bag ;’ and with that the 
ould thief gave it another great big shake, to 
make the ginneys jingle again—‘it’s ten 
thousand ginneys in hard gould; if he wins, 
you’re to sarve him fora year and a day; and 
if he loses, you’re to have the bag.’ ‘ And the 
money that’s in it?’ says Jack, wishing, you 
see, to make a sure bargain, any how. ‘ Every 
penny,’ answered the ould chap, ‘if you win it ; 
and there’s fifty to one in your favour.’ By 
this time the dog had got into a great fit of 
laughing at Jack’s sharpness about the money. 
‘The money that’s in it, Jack,’ says he; and 
he took the pipe out of his mouth, and laughed 
till he brought on a hard fit of coughing: ‘ O, 
by this and by that,’ says he, ‘ but that bates 
Bannagher ! and you’re to get it ev’ry penny, 
you thief of the world, if you win it ;’ but for 
all that, he seemed to be laughing at something 
that Jack wasn’t up to. At any rate, surely, 
they palavered Jack betune them, until he sot 
down and consinted. ‘ Well,’ says he, scratch. 
ing his head, ‘ why, worse nor lose I can’t, so 
here goes for one trial at the shiners, any how!” 
‘ Now,’ says the obscure jintleman, just whin 
the first card was in his hand, ready to be laid 
down, ‘you’re to sarve me for a year and a 
day, if I win; and if I lose, you shall have all 
the money in the bag.’ ‘ Exactly,’ says Jack ; 
and just as he said the word, he saw the dog 
putting the pipe in his pocket, and turning his 
head away for fraid Jack would see him break- 
ing his sides laughing. At last, when he got 
his face sobered, he looks at Jack, and says, 
‘Surely, Jack, if you win, you must get all the 
money in the bag; and upon my reputation 
you may build castles in the air with it, you'll 
be so rich.’ This pluck’d up Jack’s courage a 
little, and to work they went ; but how could 
it end otherwise, than Jack to loose betune 
two such knowing schemers as they soon turned 
out to be ?” 

His future adventures are so laughable and 
marvellous, that we must bestow a second 
paper upon them next week. 








Herodotus, translated from the Greek, for the 
use of general Readers; with short expla- 
natory Notes and Maps. By Isaac Taylor. 
8vo. pp. 766. London, 1829. Holdsworth 
and Ball. 

WE are happy in giving a cordial welcome to 

this very seasonable publication: the father of 

history has never yet made his appearance 
among us in an unexceptionable form till now. 

Littlebury is coarse, and not trustworthy ; 

Beloe loose and uncertain; while both are 

objectionable on the score of delicacy. Though 

Herodotus is not fairly chargeable with pru- 

riency, he has occasionally permitted himself 

to communicate specific details which, in their 
naked form, render it impossible to recommend 
an indiscriminate perusal; and we must con- 
fess that we had, hitherto, taken for granted 


the impracticability of so discarding or dis. 





guising them, as to make him fit for the 
parlour table. Mr. Taylor has, however, un. 
dertaken to accomplish this; and, we can ven. 
ture to affirm, from a rather extensive com. 
parison, with decided success. We have felt 
some surprise at the ease with which he has 
contrived to communicate the fair amount of 
the information, while extirpating every rem. 
nant of grossness; and there is now nothing 
to prevent us from putting into the hands of 
youth, one of the most entertaining, as well as 
most important, among historical compositions. 

Our readers would hardly thank us, at this 
time of day, for a regular analysis of the nine 
books of Herodotus; nor could we, were such 
an abstract desirable, give up so much space as 
it would demand ; since, althovgh their proper 
subject is a mere episode of Grecian history— 
the illustrative and ornamental matter ranges 
over a large surface. In connexion, immediate 
or remote, with the feuds and hostilities of Persia 
and Greece, the ancient historian brings in the 
annals of Lydia, Assyria, Media, Persia, and 
Egypt, mixed up with traditions and legends, 
always amusing, and frequently valuable. It is 
quite obvious, that to give all these their full 
effect, extensive commentary and annotation are 
required ; and we cannot imagine a finer text. 
book for the scholar. In the present instance, 
such an apparatus would have been superfluous, 
since a different object was contemplated. 

No one will question the advantages to be 
derived from studying history in its sources, 
rather than in secondary authorities; and it is 
highly expedient that every facility should be 
afforded, even to the general reader, for the 
attainment of primary information. There 
are in this country thousands of intelligent 
individuals to whom the languages of antiquity 
are unknown; but who are both capable and 
desirous of searching out for themselves the 
original materials ofhistory. Toall such persons, 
the volume before us will be found a valuable 
acquisition. The translation is clear, fluent, 
and expressive; while the preface and notes, 
though brief, are comprehensive and satis- 
factory. 

If Herodotus should ever become—and why 
should it not ?—a school-book, even in a course 
of English education, no translation that we 
have seen can be better suited to such a pur- 
pose. A single volume, excellent typography, 
neat and available maps, are circumstances 
which every way favour the pretensions of 
Mr. Taylor’s work. 








Encyclopedia Britannica; or, a Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature. 
Vol. I. Part I. Seventh Edition, with the 
Supplement to the former Edition incor- 
porated. Illustrated by an entirely new set 
of Engravings on Steel; and edited by Pro- 
fessor Napier. 4to. Dissertation, pp.64—En- 
cyclopadia, 72. Edinburgh, Adam Black : 
London, Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker 
and Co.; Hamilton and Adams; Jennings 
and Chaplin: Dublin, J. Cumming. 

THE very respectable character attained by 

the Encyclopedia Britannica on its first ap- 

pearance, has been continually heightened by 
the improvements made upon subsequent edi- 

tions; and now that the seventh edition 18 

commenced on a popular plan, and so many 

able parties have followed the example set, we 
need only refer to these facts, and to the extent 

of publication, in proof of the great value 0 

the work, and of the estimation in which it is 

deservedly held. The Supplement, published a 

few years ago, and which attracted much notice, 

from the talents displayed in it, is here incore 
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porated with the original text; and still more 
modern improvements and discoveries are also 
promised to be carefully added,—so that the 
Dictionary will be complete to the present 
time, 4. ¢. to the current ten years,—for the 
letter A will be ten years old before the letters 
Y Z are produced. The parts are to follow in 
monthly succession, so as to form two volumes, 
each of about 800 pages, in a year; and the 
whole, it is calculated, will reach to 20 or 21 
vols. The prefatory dissertation is to appear 

portions in the first twelve parts, so as to 
be the first of the two volumes in the first 
year; the second beginning the alphabetical 
order. Upon the specimen on our table we 
shall simply remark, that we like the arrange- 
ment and general appearance of the typo- 
graphy; and that the plates (acoustics, aeros- 
tation, and agriculture, four in all,) are well 
engraved ; but the two maps of Africa do not 
please us so well, wanting clearness in exe- 
cution, and the correctness they might have 
possessed in nomenclature. Besides the lights 
thrown on geography by the latest travels, no 
one now prints the Straits of Bab el Mandeb 
by the old erroneous title of Babelmandel. We 
would also recommend to the spirited and intel- 
ligent publisher of this work to consider it, as 
it is, a great national undertaking, and to 
strive to render it amply worthy of national 
favour by employing competent persons to 
polish the style. We do not require, in so 
mixed a production, that every subject should 
be treated in refined language; but all ought 
to be plain and lucid, and, especially, correct. 
By referring to the article Abyssinia, it will 
be seen that there is on the contrary some very 
slovenly writing, such as a well-educated cor- 
rector of the press (a class of infinite value to 
authors) would not have suffered to pass. 
Wishing Mr. Black the popularity he so justly 
deserves, we do not mention these points in 
any unfriendly tone, but as hints for his con- 
sideration. It is easy to mend at Part I., and 
it would be fatal to great success at Part XXX. 
or XL. to have public opinion fixed that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was an inferior per- 
formance ; and Professor Napier is bound to be 
very attentive to this subject, both for the sake 
of the large capital embarked, and for his own 
literary reputation. 

The Perth Miscellany. Nos. 1. and II. 
- Morrison, Perth. 

WE always rejoice to hail new contemporaries 
in the common field of literature; and the 
present, from the specimens before us, appears to 
be well worth a hearty welcome. It is very 
difficult for any provincial journal, even though 
produced in the most populous place, and con- 
ducted with great talent, to keep alive that 
spirit of novelty, and furnish that general in- 
telligence, which is demanded by the pampered 
appetite of the public, with such success as to 
reward the toil and expense of publication. 
Merely local encouragement makes a long star- 
vation, but does not support even the best 
efforts of this kind; and we see them suc- 
cessively ‘¢ rise like the rocket, and fall like 
the stick.” And this is a vexation to us, the 
parent, as it were, of the whole progeny. We 
could wish to see our children, legitimate and 








illegitimate, prosper; for there is not one of 


the breed that would not do some good ; and 
when we read the contents of such able clans- 
men as we have in Edinburgh, Dublin, Oxford, 


Liverpool, Manchester, &c. &c., we feel a de- 


gree of pride in having led to a system, which, 


pleasantness, may produce much good, and can 
do no evil. The Perth Miscellany, (and Perth 
ought to be named with praise, as a town of 
marked intellectual cultivation, and literary 
and scientific activity), is more original than 
almost any periodical we have seen out of Lon- 
don; and from the-abilities displayed in it, 
deserves to be not only a favourite (where, 
they say, no man is ever esteemed a prophet) 
in its own country, but in a wider circle. 








A Letter to the Bishop of Norwich from the 
Bishop of Salisbury. Rivingtons ; Hatchard 
and Son. 

THE firm friend of the Church of England, and 
the uncompromising defender of the Protestant 
faith, the excellent Bishop of Salisbury has 
here addressed a letter to his brother of Nor- 
wich, in which he repels the charge of bigotry 
and prejudice applied by his lordship to those 
who opposed the Roman Catholic claims. It is 
an able pamphlet, and, what is better, written 
in a spirit of Christian moderation and charity, 
the great object being to re-assert the religious 
principles of the Reformation, and the conse- 
quent opposition to the admission of “* Papists”’ 
into Parliament. As we abstain from all po- 
lemic discussions, we shall only repeat that the 
learned and pious author’s arguments are put 
with admirable simplicity and logical as well as 
historical strength: his motto speaks the rest. 
A@ANATOTS ev IIPOTA Sous, NOMO ws diaxsirces, 
Tize, xas ZEBOT OPKON. 


RELIGION honour, as by Law established, 
Your first great care; and VENERATE AN OATH. 








Good Thoughts in Bad Times, &c. 
mas Fuller, D.D. 
1830. Pickering. 
A VALUABLE reprint of a too much neglected 
work, by the author of our Church History and 
Worthies. These pages (exactly the number 
of the days of the year) abound in fine and 
original thoughts, applicable to all periods, 
though written during the stormy times of the 
struggles between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads. To the serious part of the community, 
the volume may be recommended for its matter 
—to the merely literary, for the beauty of its 
similes and other merits of manner. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Croly. 
A.M. H.RS.L. 2 vols. 12mo. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

WE have, perhaps, the only good excuse which 

any literary or critical periodical could offer for 

confining our remarks upon these volumes within 

a narrow compass, having paid our tribute 

of just applause to nearly the whole collection, 

(now made for the first time,) as the princi- 

pal poems appeared in separate publications.* 

Yet we rejoice to see the fruits of Mr. 

Croly’s poetical genius thus brought to- 

gether and presented to the public in one 

point of view, as it must not only tend to 
exalt his fame, but afford much gratification 
to the lovers of fine composition. We have, 
indeed, felt more than surprise that such works 
as Paris in 1815—-The Angel of the World— 

Gems from the Antique (in conjunction with 

Mr. Dagley’s designs)—the drama of Catiline 

—and Sebastian—did not obtain a wider popu- 

larity than the most successful of them reached 

on their first appearance ; but we are sure that 
the union of these not less various than beau- 
tiful productions will now obtain for them the 
meed they so amply deserve. Full of lofty 


By Tho- 
12mo. pp. 365. London, 











* Some of the minor poems, too, were first published 





by the diffusing of useful knowledge, unencum-| , 


by pedantry, and treading in the ways of] in the Literary Gazette. 


imaginings and poetic thought ; occasionally 
playful and often strikingly pathetic, though 
the general tone of Mr. Croly’s muse rather be- 
longs to grandeur than to passionate feeling, — 
we will venture to say, that there is hardly a 
theme which he has not awoke with a masterly 
hand, and hardly a sympathy which he has not 
beautifully touched in the great and multi- 
farious range of subject embraced in these 
volumes. Thus enriched, we most cordially 
recommend them to that universal attention 
which they will repay tenfold by the pleasure 
they are so well calculated to yield. 





Carwell ; or, Crime and Sorrow. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

NEVER did volume more truly keep the pro- 
mise of its title—a record of crime indeed do 
these pages unfold; but the melancholy in- 
terest that is excited is well sustained, and 
relieved by a most exquisite tone of feminine 
tenderness. Few readers would, we think, be- 
gin Carwell, and not have their attention kept 
alive to the last. Charlotte, the heroine, is a 
most touchingly drawn character; and the 
pages do credit to the talents of their fair 
authoress. 











A Vade-Mecum of Morbid Anatomy, Medical 
and Chirurgical; with Pathological Obser« 
vations and Symptoms. Illustrated by up- 
wards of two Hundred and Fifty Drawings. 
—~ 8vo. London, 1830. Burgess and 
Tus is an anonymous production; but it is, 
nevertheless, one of more than common pre- 
tensions and execution. The drawings are 
lithographic, and well done: the morbid chan- 
ges and their attendant symptoms are suc- 
cinctly, but accurately, described; and the 
work is altogether a very cheap and useful 
manual of morbid anatomy. 





Hospital Facts and Observations, illustrative 
of the Efficacy of the New Remedies, Siry- 
chnia, Brucia, Acetate of Morphia, Vera. 
tria, Iodine, &c., in several Morbid Condi- 
tions of the System, &c. A Report on the Effi- 
cacy of Sulphureous Fumigations in Di 
of the Skin, Chronic Rheumatism, &c. By 
J. L. Bardsley, M.D., Physician to the Man. 
chester Infirmary, &c. 8vo. pp. 235. Lon. 
don, 1830. Burgess and Hill. 

Tuis work contains a candid report of the 
virtues of the remedies enumerated in its title- 
page, and of the benefits which the author has 
obtained from a very extensive and discri- 
minating use of them, in the public charities 
to which he is physician. We can add, with 
great truth, that it is a production of con- 
siderable merit, and deserving of a place in the 
libraries of medical men. 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 3. 
Tue Italian theatre has closed for the season. 
On Tuesday evening Madame Malibran sur- 
passed herself in the opera of La Gazza Ladra. 
The public have still another opportunity of 
proving their admiration of this accomplished 
singer, her benefit being fixed for this evening 
(Saturday), at the Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique. This concluding representation will be 
composed of the opera of Tancredi, and a scene 
from Azioli’s Pygmalion, which has never been 
performed before a Parisian audience. On the 
whole, the Italian season has this year been 
splendid. The double gratification afforded to 








the public by the union of two such singers as 


‘ 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











i ecacceciaaieddaineieeiaetaiesaiiaindieiaitetaaeaisddimeatiniaieidaine aaaiemimeenmmmeiiaiadl 
Mademoiselle Sontag and Madame Malibran 
in Tancredi—the powers displayed by the lat- 
ter in La Gazza Ladra, in Otello, and in 
Romeo, have left a lasting impression on the 
recollections of the dilettanti. It will be no 
éasy task again to unite a similar assemblage 
of talent on the boards of the same theatre. 
Mademoiselle Sontag is engaged for a number 
of years at the theatre at Berlin; Madame 
Malibran is about to visit England; Madame 
Pisaroni retires from the stage ; and Mademoi- 
selle Heinefetter quits us for Italy. Madame 
Mérie Lalande and Lablache are engaged, it is 
said, for October next. Meanwhile, definitive 
arrangements have been made for the repre- 
sentation of a series of German operas at this 
theatre. These performances, which are limit- 
ed to twenty-four, will commence on the 13th 
of April, and close on the 5th of June. An 
opera will be performed every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, during the above period. 
The orchestra will be chiefly composed of the 
musicians belonging to the Italian theatre, as- 
sisted by a certain number of German artists. 
Particular attention will be paid to the cho- 
ruses, which form a prominent feature of the 
German opera. The public will, therefore, 
shortly have an rtunity of judging of the 
chefs-d’euvre of the best German masters. 
Among the compositions selected for representa- 
tion are Spohr’s Faust, the Oberon of Weber, 
the Bibiana by Pixis, the Vampire, and a new 
opera of Marchner, which has obtained con- 
siderable success in Germany. 

In point of bisarrerie, an author of the ro- 
mantic school could scarcely have chosen a more 
appropriate subject for dramatic representation 
than the career of Christina, queen of Sweden, 
—a queen who abdicated the throne of her an- 
cestors to taste the charms of personal liberty, 
or rather to riot in-the enjoyment of unbridled 
licentiousness. In the course of the drama, 
which has béen represented at the Odéon thea- 
tre under the denomination of a trilogie, the 
spectators are initiated into the secret of the 
«ueen’s amours with Monaldelchi, and the Ita- 
lian’s tragical end. In short, M. Dumas seems 
to have undertaken the task of exhibiting, 
through a sort of magic lantern, all the events 
of Christina’s life. At Paris we see her in the 
midst of wits and favourites, and keeping up a 
secret intelligence with Sweden, in the hope of 
recovering the crown which she formerly aban- 
doned for the sake of freedom. At Rome she 
finishes her career surrounded by cardinals, 
monks, grand seigneurs, and gallants. The 
fourth and fifth acts of this drama were loudly 
applauded ; but a species of epilogue, with which 
it concludes, was ungraciously received by the 
sovereign public, who seemed,,on the whole, 
rather fatigued with a composition prolonged 
to the romantic duration of six hours. 

Private accounts from Italy, as well as vari- 
ous paragraphs inserted in the Italian journals, 
state that the lovers of harmony at Venice have 
formed themselves into two opposite parties ; 
the one violently in favour of Madselle. Grisi, 
and the other as outrageous in support of 
Madame Caradori Allan. It appears that the 
representations at the Opera seldom terminate 
without a few broken heads given and received. 
The habitués of the pit are the partisans of 
Madselle. Grisi, while the more aristocratic les- 
sees of the boxes vouchsafe Madame Caradori 
their gracious protection. A prodigious uproar 
took place on the first representation of Maria 
di Brabante. Madselle. Grisi not appearing in 
this opera, the pitites declared open war against 
the composer, and, it is said, even bribed the 
leader of the orchestra to introduce confusion 





among his musicians, in order to spoil the 
effect. The trick, however, was discovered, 
and as a recompense for the signor leader’s in- 
genuity, the commissary-general of police in- 
vited him to take up his abode for a few days 
in prison. 

Pacini has composed a new opera (Giovanna 
@ Arco) for the theatre of La Scala; but the 
representation has hitherto been postponed, in 
consequence of the illness of some of the prin- 
cipal performers. 

The inhabitants of Verona have requested 
Madame Pasta’s acceptance of a medal repre- 
senting the bust of the prima donna crowned 
by Melpomene and Euterpe. 

At Dresden, a new opera of Wolfram is 
much talked of: the title is said to be the 
Bergmench, or Monk of the Mountain. 

Mademoiselle Sontag arrived at Berlin on 
the 9th of March, and was expected to make 
her first public appearance in the course of the 
week, either in the opera of Otello, or of Don 
Juan. On her way through Gittingen she 
gave a concert, which was attended by up- 
wards of 1200 auditors. At the conclusion of 
the entertainment the university students un- 
harnessed the horses from her carriage, which 
they drew in triumph to her hotel. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

On the different methods of constructing tables 
of lives from which the values of annuities and 
reversions might be computed. ‘The lecturer 
began by explaining the method of forming 
such tables from parochial registers: from 
which it appeared, that the lives embraced by 
tables so formed are not selected, but are taken 
promiscuously at their births; and that the 
number living at every age, according to these 
tables, must consist of both sick and healthy 
persons. The lecturer argued, that such tables 
were therefore unfit to be used in computing 
the values of annuities on healthy lives. Hence 
it becomes an important object to construct 
other and more correct tables for this purpose ; 
and as the lives of the annuitants themselves 
appeared to afford the most certain data for 
estimating the average duration of such lives, 
on the supposition that the average state of 
health of this class of persons, at the time of 
their becoming annuitants, would not differ 
much in different individuals, it was stated that 
several tables of such lives had been constructed 
within the last few years. 

Tt was then shewn, that an increase had 
taken place in the population of the country, 
between 1801 and 1821, amounting to more 
than 1-3d of the number of inhabitants con- 
tained in the census of 1801; and that it was 
probable the number at this time would be to 
that in 1801 as 3 to 2, or } more; an increase 
which might alone (observed the lecturer) be 
expected to produce much of the distress now 
complained of. The increase in the population 
of London had not, it appeared, kept pace with 
that of the kingdom at ang In 1700 it was 
about 1-8th of the whole popnlation ; in 1801 it 
was 1-10th; in 1811 and 1821 it was 1-12th; 
the number of persons coming annually from 
the country and settling in London had been 
estimated at 1-4th of the yearly deaths in the 
metropolis. The proportion of deaths in the 


kingdom at large was stated to have consider- 
ably diminished within the last century. In 
1780 the proportion was supposed to be about 
lin 40; in 1801, it was 1 in 47; in 1811, it 
was ] in 52; and in 1821, it was lin 58. The 
extreme duration of life does not, however, 





appear to have increased. The proportion of 
deaths in Pembrokeshire had been estimated as 
low as lin 83; and in another county, the 
name of which we could not catch, it had been 
found as high as 1 in 22}; in Russia, it was 
stated as 1 in 41, but attended with many re. 
markable instances of great longevity, there 
having died in 1828, 895 persons between the 
ages of 100 and 120, and 53 between 120 and 
160. The relative mortality in summer and 
winter was stated to be about as 57 to 72; and 
the difference in the number of deaths in large 
towns and the country nearly as2tol. The 
well-ascertained difference in the duration of 
life among males and females was also pointed 
out, that of the females being the greatest at 
all ages; and it was shewn that as a compen- 
sation for the greater mortality of males, the 
number born to the number of females was 
very nearly as 20 to 19. 





COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Sir Henry Harronrp, Bart., in the chair.— 
The meeting of this evening was well and 
numerously attended. Dr. Francis Hawkins 
read a letter from Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
addressed to the President of the College, on 
the subject of a medicinal plant growing wild 
in South America, and called the guaco; re- 
specting the virtues attributed to which plant, 
Sir Robert had been at great pains to collect 
some facts and interesting information. It 
appears that there are native Indians and 
negroes in some parts of South America, who 
possess a wonderful power of handling the 
most venemous serpents with impunity. It 
has been ascertained that they owe their pro- 
tection to the internal use and external ap- 
plication of the leaves and expressed juice of 
the guaco. The same means are also found ef- 
fectual for the cure of the bites of serpents and 
other poisonous reptiles. It is further stated, 
that the use of this plant is the best preservative 
from, and the only cure for, that most dreadful 
of diseases, hydrophobia. The plant has re- 
ceived its name from the manner in which its 
properties were discovered. A bird of the 
kite kind, a great destroyer of serpents, had 
been observed to attack them always with 
impunity, after feeding on this plant ;—the 
bird is called the serpent-falcon, or guaco, 
from the monotonous cry which it utters ; and 
the plant has been named after the bird. . a 
a creeper plant, corymbiferous, growing 1n the 
gr of the New World, along the 
sides of rivulets, and in well-shaded spots. 
Many other virtues are attributed to it; as, 
that it is a cure for rheumatism and consump- 
tion, and varfous other disorders. After making 
due allowance for some degree of exaggeration, 
and for the influence of superstition, it appears 
certain that it possesses some virtues as an 
antidote to animal poisons. On the table 
there were placed a bottle of the juice of the 
guaco, expressed in South America, as well as 
a dried flower, and a leaf from a plant raised in 
this country in a hot-house, where it grows 
readily. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY- 
Ax election of five new members of council, in 
lieu of Mr. Sabine and others, was proposed. 
Mr. Stapleton objected to the election, and 


moved a postponement, as well as a repeal of 
the by-laws, which he characterised as “* 1n- 


famous :” these resolutions were put and ne- 
gatived ;—the election then commenced. At 
its close, Lord Caernarvon and others were 





declared duly elected. Mr. Anderson, an old 
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—————— 
botanist, one of the earliest members of the 
Society, and among the first associates of the 
Linnean Society, complained loudly ; — his 
et, he said, had been picked of 67/. by the 
Society for its T'ransactions, which, excepting 
the engravings, (pictures, we think, he called 
them), were not worth taking off the street, 
so trashy were they. Some members ob- 
jected to the ballot; and we were informed, 
after we left the room, that the chairman 
acknowledged it was illegal, inasmuch as it had 
not taken place within the hours prescribed by 
the by-laws. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Ar a special meeting of the Council on Satur- 
day last, to determine upon the appropria- 
tion of the two gold medals placed annually 
by his Majesty at their disposal, to be 
awarded to authors distinguished by works 
honourable to themselves and to literature, 
the medals of the present year were. voted 
to Washington Irving and Henry Hallam, 
Esqrs. The historical productions of the 
last-mentioned gentleman have entitled him 
to this honour; and we cannot notice the 
high claims of the first, without also expressing 
a sense of additional pleasure upon the occasion, 
from his being the son of another country, 
which, though British by descent, has not 
before been gratified by such a mark of parental 
attention. We think this decision, however, 
justly due to Mr. Irving’s talents, will be 
equally agreeable to the United States and to 
England, as an example of that right and kind 
feeling which ought never to be interrupted 
between two such nations. Nor can the com- 
pliment to Mr. Irving be considered with less 
than a general interest, when we observe that 
the body which conferred it consists of high 
and dignified churchmen, noblemen of great 
rank and estimation, and gentlemen eminent 
alike for station in society and for literary 
attainments. We hail it as an auspicious 
omen of future good in the intercourse between 
the countries—not limited to science or letters, 
but extended to every possible relation of com- 
merce and politics. The medals will, of course, 


reas at the general anniversary on the 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Sir G. Staunton, Bart., in the chair.—A 
variety of donations in natural history, lite- 
rature, and art, were laid on the table ; amongst 
which were a collection of fragments of human 
bones, mili weapons, vases, &c., taken 
out of a tumulus near Hydrabad, with a plan 
and section of the tumulus, presented by Col. 
Hopkinson. This cemetery formed one of a 
number noticed by Colonel H. near Hydrabad, 
having the appearance of a long low hill, com- 
posed of many circles, each about eighteen feet 
in diameter ; at the bottom of one of which 
were found the remains now presented: they 
appear to have been a sword, a spear, two 
Tge vases, and several smaller relics, besides 
the bones: the metal fabrications, it is stated, 
seemed to be quite perfect when uncovered, but 
— to pieces on being touched. The 
—, have evidently been burnt; and it is 
— ore imagined that the tumulus must 
ve been the burial-place of a Hindu. The 
sword and spear are very similar to those still 
pe use in India ; but the other articles are of a 
ape now unknown. The Pasha of Egypt 
ps elected an honorary member of the Society. 
ng the papers read were a few original 


letters of the late Sir William Jones; in one 
of the earliest of which is a remark upon the 
advantage of writing Sanscrit words in Roman 
characters, instead of according to the sound: 
the word pacsha he instances as being pro- 
nounced in different provinces pokyo, puch’h, 
and puck. 


ETRUSCAN VASES.* 


Ix the account of the important discovery of 
Etruscan vases published in our last Literary 
Gazette, the writer observes, “ There seems a 
pretty general idea that the opinion long since 
entertained by many learned men, that their 
beloved Italy cultivated the fine arts in great 
perfection, at a time when Greece was semi- 
barbarous, is now fully confirmed.” 

This impression (upon which it was not in 
our power to offer any observations at the 
moment), so far as regards the early civi- 
lisation of Italy, appears amply borne out by 
the subjects of the paintings on the vases, 
their Greek inscriptions, and by the Vitulonian 
inscription ; all which tend to refer them to an 
age between the taking of Troy and the founda- 
tion of Rome. Not so, however, as regards 
the claim of Italy to a priority in the fine arts 
over Greece. For the inscriptions being chiefly 
in the Greek character and language, and the 
paintings commonly taken from Grecian sub- 
jects, as the Theban and Trojan wars, &c., 
conclusions diametrically opposed to such a 
claim appear inevitable; viz. that Greece was 
the source of the arts as well as of the lan- 
guage of Italy in the ages in question. The 
art of pottery may indeed have been carried on 
more extensively, and consequently in greater 
perfection, in Italy than elsewhere; but it 
seems quite gratuitous to seek any other de- 
rivation for those of painting and sculpture 
than the parent country indicated by the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions—the country through 
whose medium the arts ef Egypt were refined 
and communicated to the rest of the civilised 
world. 

Were history altogether silent on the subject 
of the colonisation of Italy, it is evident that 
we need go no further than these vases for the 
origin of the inhabitants (at least of the west- 
ern coast), their language, arts, and customs, 
which, after this singular discovery, would be 
no longer a secret. But as on this subject his- 
tory speaks plainly, it may be well briefly to 
notice the outline of the peopling of Italy pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. We 
learn from this writer, that the Siculi, the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the land, were expelled 
and succeeded by a colony of Arcadians from 
Peloponnesus under CZnotrus, seventeen gene- 
rations before the Trojan war; that these 
were afterwards joined by the Pelasgi, from 
Thessaly, under their leader Tyrrhenus. Next 
came Evander, with a second colony of “ Ar- 
cadians, who brought with them the Greek 
literature, laws, and musical instruments,”+ 
and settled in the neighbourhood where Rome 
was afterwards built. The next were the 
Heraclide from Peloponnesus, who fixed them- 
selves in Latium; and, lastly, the /Eneade, 
from Troas. About the same time arrived 
other Greek colonies, under Nestor and Dio- 
medes, as Strabo informs us (lib. 6). The same 
writer acquaints us, that the Cumani, settled 
in Campania, left many vestiges of Grecian 
institutions at their colony of Naples (Neapolis) 


* It is very apropos to this subject, that an Exhibition 
of fine Etruscan Vases, and other antiquities, is about to 
be = in London. (See Advertisement.) 


+ Vide Dion. Hal. cited in Euseb. Chron. Armen. ed. 





Venet, lib, 1. 


(lib. 5). There were several other Greek settle- 
ments on the western and southern coasts. 
Seneca extends Magna Grecia along the whole 
coast of the Tyrrhene sea: * Totum Italie 
latus, quod Infero mari alluitur, Major Grecia 
fuit.” 

Enough has, it is hoped, been said to prove 
that the important antiquities in question, far 
from establishing “ the claim which Italy puts 
forth to priority in the fine arts, compared with 
Greece,” do but confirm the account of the 
introduction of the Greeks, their literature and 
arts, supplied by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and other ancient writers; and thus far, like 
the monuments of Egypt, contribute to the 
verification of ancient history. It seems pro- 
bable, that when the general contents of the 
inscriptions on the vases are made known, con- 
siderable light may be thrown on this subject ; 
but so little remains of primitive Italian his- 
tory, that any light thus derived must be very 
limited in its historical utility. 

Thus much seems, however, already proved— 
that European civilisation was far more widely 
extended in the very early ages than has been 
generally admitted; that as the age of the 
/Eneadz appears to have been an age of civilisa- 
tion and refinement in Italy, the vague his- 
tories of that period which have reached us 
through Diodorus Siculus and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, &c. are not to be despised ; and 
that, granting the arts to have been in a high 
state of cultivation in Italy long before the 
foundation of Rome, it follows that the arts of 
Greece were of a much older date. 

This is perfectly conformable to the accounts 
we have of the arrival of Egyptian colonies in 
Attica and Argos, under Cecrops and Danaus, 
about 1500 years before the Christian era; in 
the days of Moses, as Diodorus affirms (lib. 40, 
apud Phocium). Thus, as history accounts for 
the introduction of the arts into Italy by the 
means of Grecian colonies, it accounts for their 
prior introduction into Greece by means of 
Egyptian colonies. This is all perfectly con- 
sistent ;—and consistency is one of the chief 
tests of historical truth. 

It is remarkable, that, besides the Greek 
names of potters and painters given in the ac- 
count of these vases, we find the oriental names 
Tlesonchonearcho and Echsekias, both which 
appear to be Pheenician.* This seems to argue 
a commercial intercourse with other countries. 
Italy may have been the grand emporium for 
pottery to the traders of those ages, when the 
Pheenicians were the great carriers of the world. 

This may perhaps account for the demotic 
inscription (if it be really such) found on one 
of the vases; the potters of Vitulonia might 
have had orders to execute for the traders of 
Egypt. Such communication may moreover 
account for the bronze sphynxes which have 
been discovered with the vases; and perhaps 
also for the celebrated pyramidal tomb of King 
Porsenna. 

An ancient tradition is preserved by John 
Malala, Cedrenus, the author of the Paschal 
Chronicle, Suidas, &c., which, if well founded 
(and all such obscure histories are proved by 
the discoveries of the present resuscitating age 
to be entitled to some consideration), shews 
how the progress of the Italian arts might 
have become known in Egypt. It is, that 
Faunus, called also Hermes, or Mercurius, 
king of Latium, on the arrival of Hercules, 
father of Latinus (Lavinia’s father), migrated 


* These names are not unlike those of Sanchoniatho 
and Echnibal, the Pheenician historian and judge. The 
former flourished in the age to which these vases appear 





to belong, according to Porphyry. 
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to Egypt, where he taught philosophy and 
became a king, and was deified as the bestower 
of riches and the god of gold. He might have 
been the same whom Manetho denominates 
the second Hermes, and who first transcribed 
the sculptured annals of the Pharaohs into the 
sacred Hermaic books (the source of Manetho’s 
chronicle). It is certain that the time of this 
Faunus, or Hermes, in the 12th century B.C., 
quadrates with Egyptian history—for in that 
century we find two princes of the name, ac- 
cording to the Theban chronicle of Erato- 
sthenes, viz. 

No. 33. Sistosic-Hermes, B.C. 1298 to 1243. 

No. 35. Siphoas-Hermes, B.C. 1200 to 1195. 








PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET. 
(Third Notice.) 


No.294. A Hindoo; a Sketch. H.C.Slous.— 
We should not have considered it just to have 
called this performance a sketch, as, in the way 
of effect at least, we do not imagine that any 
thing more could have been accomplished. The 
sunbeam-light which crosses the lower part of 
the figure is admirable; and the strength and 
mellowness of the colour are equalled only by 

No, 295. Study of Fruit. J. Holland ; in 
which a similar power and richness of tone 
prevails. 

No. 296. October. S. A. Hart.—If double- 
dealing be at all allowable, it is in the present 
instance, where the autumnal title is equally 
applicable to the toper and to his beverage. 
Truth of character and beautiful execution 
mark this gem-like production. 

No. 293. Ale-house Door. P. F. Poole.— 
An appropriate neighbour to the last-mentioned 
work, as shewing how the abuse of a 
thing produces, not enjoyment, but misery. 
The style of this very clever picture is remark- 
able for its clearness and drawing-like transpa- 
rency. It may be in parts rather too slight 
and sketchy ; but the finished portion conveys 
all that can be wished for of character and 
expression. 

No. 291. Dancing Dolls. W. Gill.—The 
delights of childhood are the favourite subjects 
of Mr. Gill’s cabinet pencil, with which he 
fascinates equally those who are and those who 
are not familiar with the principles of the fine 
arts. 

No. 288. Moor Game. J. Oliver, A.R.A.— 
Pictures of this class, like those of fruit and 
still-life, are essential to the agreeable variety 
of every well-arranged collection. We have 
seldom seen one more skilfully painted ; and 
we strongly recommend Mr. Oliver in future 
to ‘* keep the game in view.” We echo his 
title,—“* More Game.”’ 

No. 285. PortraitofaHorse. R.B.Davis.— 
It is well for an artist when his reputation in 
his profession allows him occasionally to depart 
from what may be considered the common 
routine. In this point of view we regard Mr. 
Davis’s animal portraits. The character of 
that noble creature the horse, in his free, un- 
constrained movements, is given by him in a 
manner that renders his pictures as interesting 
to the general amateur as to the critic of the 
stable. 

No. 328. The Giaour. E. F. Green.—The 
principal figure in this highly-imaginative sub- 
ject is very ably treated. The wild expression 
of the eye is well suited to the vision which 
the fancy has conjured up. The colouring, 


a ghost. 


so justly celebrated. No. 333, Landscape and 
Cattle, by the same artist, is similar in 
character. 

No. 354. The Frosty Receptim. R. W. 


acquainted with the world. 
the solitude of a 


the exclusive enjoyment of some delicious dish, 
and is lifting the first savoury morsel to his 


glare of the annoyed host, the obsequious de- 
portment of the unwelcome guest, and the sly 
delight of the servant who witnesses the scene. 
Perhaps the first is a little overcharged. 

No. 348. Moonlight. J. B. Crome.—Mr. 
Crome, in this pleasing work, as well as Mr. 
Hofland in No. 269, Composition—Moonlight, 


liness, 

No. 347. Lane Scene, near Tissington, 
Derbyshire. T. Creswick.— Although in the 
spirited execution of this picturesque subject 
we recognise much of the pencil and feeling of 
Gainsborough, yet we also see in it, as in the 


and a variety of style and composition which 


scape painters. 

Leaving, for the present, the North, we shall 
take a peep into the South Room. 

No. 419. Pro and Con. H. Pidding.—As 
in Wilkie’s celebrated picture of a similar sub- 
ject, a batch of village politicians have assem- 
bled, no doubt to set every thing right; but, 
ifa judgment may be formed from the apparent 
ardour of the principal antagonists, the debate 
will end in setting every thing wrong. This 
well-filled interior exhibits great variety of 
character and expression. The apathy of some 
of the listeners, and the different degrees of 
excitement in others, are admirably discrimi- 
nated. Several amusing episodes add to the 
interest of the main story; and the whole does 
Mr. Pidding infinite credit.—No. 453. The 
Fair Penitent, by the same artist, is an enter- 
taining piece of graphic wit,—a painted pun. 
It represents a negro in the stocks ! 

No. 431. Half-way House. E. Childe.— 
All that belongs to the truly picturesque, and 
all that can render rustic scenery pleasing, are 
associated in this clever composition. Such 
scenes as these, whether in nature or in art, 
are, or ought to be, productive of tranquillising 
thoughts and gratifying feelings. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 


Four landscape gems are now before us; viz., 
Doune Castle, (see Waverley), drawn by 
J. D. Harding, engraved by E. F. Finden ; 
Penrith, by P. Dewint and E. Finden ; Arran, 
(see Heart of Mid Lothian), by W. Daniell 
and W. Finden ; and Windermere, by W. Wes- 
tall and E. Finden. These are exquisite views 
of beautiful and varied scenes, executed in the 
sweetest and most skilful manner—a few inches 


er Ee 
praise. The spectre, however, ‘strikes us as|earth and sky, of sea and land, of mountain 
being too substantial, and too well dressed, for |and champaign, of wood and rock, and church 
and tower, and, in short, of every charm of 
No. 315. Travelling Tinker. G. Vincent.—| British scenery and artist-like composition, 
Under this title (the tinker being a very |'They are such prints as have adorned the most 
subordinate feature in the performance) will | finished of the Annuals; and we rejoice to see 
be found one of those picturesque and spiritedly-|them addressed to the works of our great 
pencilled landscapes, for which Mr. Vincent is | novelist. 





The Hon. Mrs. Hope. Engraved by Scriven, 
from Lawrence. 
Tus very sweet portrait is the sixty-fifth 


Buss.—A good les for those who are un-| embellishment of La Belle Assemblée; which 
sce 4 To Nem in upon | really, with such a mass of female grace and 
d, at the moment | beauty, has well sustained its rights to the 


when he fancies that he has secured to himself|name, by the assemblage. Mrs. Hope pos. 
sesses greater simplicity, combined with ele. 


of costume, than is common to the 


mouth, is indeed a fearful experiment. Mr.| pencil of the late admired President; and the 
Buss has well depicted the fixed and ferocious | Composition is altogether very pleasing. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 


Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tery. With Memoirs by William Jerdan, 
Esq., F.S.A. No. XII. Fisher, Son, and 
Co 


THE memoirs which form the twelfth num. 
have ‘ visited the glimpses of the moon,” not | ber of the Nationat Portrait Gallery are those 
for the purpose of “ making night hideous,” | of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
but in order to display its beauty and love- the Right Rev. William Carey 
Most Noble the oe of Ormonde, &c. ;— 
the first distingui 
fortunes, the second for his learning and 
virtue, the third for his illustrious descent. 


, D.D., and the 


for his genius and mis. 


It is not surprising that the notice of Mr. 
Sheridan should be more copious than that of 


other works of this able artist, an originality | either of the eminent persons with whom he is 


here associated. Of course there cannot be 


place him very high in the ranks of our land.| any striking novelty in the incidents; but the 


narrative occasionally gives rise to reflections, 
the perusal of which may be beneficial to the 
hasty and harsh-judging, who forget how 
frequently 
«« —— the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven !” 

This Number, completing the first volume, also 
comprehends a title-page, a dedication (by per- 
mission) to his Majesty, and an address to the 
public. In the last, the proprietors state the 
difficulties with which they had to contend in 
the commencement of their undertaking, the 
gratification which they feel at the present 
state of the work, and the confidence which 
the promises they have received of original 
portraits and materials, from many of the most 
eminent individuals in the kingdom, justify 
them in indulging with respect to the future. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


We this week present onr friends with a 
representation of the immost region of the 
proposed National Cemetery, which is now 
exciting so much interest. This View looks 
towards the Parthenon ;—for the design em- 
braces the erection of temples after the models 
of the noblest archi remains which have 
been preserved to us from classic eye eh 
and would thus afford to the architect and the 
sculptor an almost exhaustless field for the ex- 
ercise of their genius. a 
Our readers are aware that Se ; 
drawi are objects of public ibition ; an 
we are tnforsael that great admiration of these 
splendid designs is so prevalent, that a society 
of shareholders is already on the eve of being 
embodied for the purpose of carrying the plan 
into effect. Its novelty, beauty, and magni- 
tude, certainly recommend it to general notice ; 
and we shall have much pleasure in making 1% 








effect, and execution, are also entitled to great 





of paper affording to the eye all the details of 


better known to the world. 
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BRITISH DIORAMA. 


‘Tue Royal Bazar, in Oxford Street, having 


risen from its ruins with increased splendour, 
| the British Diorama has been re-opened in it 
| with four pictures, viz. ‘* A View in Venice,” 
| by Allen; ‘* The Interior of Durham Cathedral,” 
| by Arrowsmith ; “ The Thames Tunnel,” also 
| by Arrowsmith ; and “‘ The Pass of Briancon,” 
|by Stanfield. The two last mentioned are in 
jour opinion the most striking, and are finely 
|contrasted in character and effect. The one 
represents a stupendous work of nature, the 
other a stupendous work of art; the one is 
| invested with all the glowing hues of the most 
| brilliant sunshine, the other makes the spectator 
' fancy that he feels the damp and chilliness of a 
| subterranean, or rather of a subaqueous posi- 
| tion. They are both highly creditable to the 
able artists by whom they have been executed. 











BIOGRAPHY. 

M. CHENEVIX. 

| Ir is with much regret that we announce the 
death of Richard Chenevix, Esq. which took 
place at Paris on the 5th inst. after an illness 
|of a few days. Mr. Chenevix was a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and a member of most of the 
scientific and literary institutions of Europe, 
to the promotion of which his time and for- 
tune were devoted. In chemistry, his name 
ranks as one of the highest among those who 
have cultivated the analytical branches of that 
science ; and a volume of plays, written in the 
style of the writers of the age of Elizabeth, 
full of poetical beauties, together with many 
| contributions of great interest, on various topics, 
to the most eminent periodicals of the day, 
j attest the versatility and extent of his talents 
| and acquirements. In private life, Mr. Chenevix 
| was universally beloved and esteemed, and his 
death will be long and deeply deplored by his 
| numerous friends and admirers. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LADY BYROX’S REMARKS, &c. 

Tus strange matter has, as we noticed in our 
last, assumed another and a darker shade, from 
the interference of Mr. Campbell, who, as 
suming to be the personal champion of Lady 
Byron, has stepped forward to throw the most 
odious imputations upon the character of Lord 
Byron which can possibly be left to the worst 
imaginations to conceive. Against this course 
| we protest, in the name of all that is honour. 
jable in human nature. We were the unde- 
| viating censurers of the poet’s injurious pro- 
| duotions during his life-time; but we cannot 
{do otherwise than condemn, in far stronger 
|terms, any attempt, after he is laid in his 
| grave, to blast him for ever by mysterious and 
| voiceless whisperings. Of what monstrous 
| crime was he guilty ?—for unless he was guilty 
| of some monstrous crime, a foul wrong is done 

to his memory. His accusers are bound, by 
|every moral and sacred tie, to be definite in 
| their charge: against such there is a possibility 
| of defence; but there can be no shield against 
| the horribly vague denunciation which has been 
| 8o intemperately hurled at the unprotected and 
| unanswering dead. And what called this forth ? 
| A very slight surmise by Mr. Moore against 
| the parents of Lady Byron—to repel which she 
comes rashly out with a statement that damns 
the husband of her bosom ; and, as if this were 
| not enough, the zeal of Mr. Campbell advances 
| to pour additional suspicion and ignominy upon 
his mouldering ashes. The fame of a Byron is 
public property ; and, after what has passed, it 
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is imperative on his adversaries either to fix 
some eternal brand upon it, such as can justify 
their language,—or confess that they have used 


- authorise. And we are persuaded that they 
must do the latter; for it is incredible that 
any woman of the spirit and honour of Lady 
Byron could have lived an hour with a man 
whom she knew to be a detested criminal; and 
far less that she should have corresponded with 
him in playful and soothing letters. The plea 
of insanity itself cannot reconcile this with any 
thing like the atrocious guilt now by circum- 
stance imputed; and we do earnestly trust 
that an explanation will yet be vouchsafed, 
which shall set this painful discussion to rest in 
a manner more satisfactory to the world. 

Having, in these few remarks, grappled with 

the main point at issue, we abstain saying a 
syllable on minor affairs: and we do not deem 
ourselves in a condition to blame any one of the 
parties we have been obliged to name. 





ROYAL DESCENT: AN ANECDOTE. 
WE extract the following from the third and 
fourth volumes (unpublished) of the ‘ Chro- 
niques de I’CEil de Beeuf.” 

** Dufresney, a descendant of Henry IV. by 
the left side, has just taken it into his head to 
marry; but only see to what excess a poet 
may carry his originality. A young and 
comely washerwoman, whose account with the 
wit might be compared to a theatrical piece 
without a dénowement, made her way one 
morning into the author’s apartment, and in a 
positive tone demanded, once for all, as she 
termed it, the settlement of her account. 
* Your account!’ exclaimed the poet, slipping 
on his clothes behind his bed-curtain, for the 
sake of decency; ‘ that’s easily said, child; 
but the truth is, that for the last fortnight the 
jade Fortune has been in a most spiteful humour 
with me. Faro, and all his host to boot, have 
been most unmerciful.? ‘ The sum is but a 
trifle of thirty pistoles.” ‘ A trifle! thirty pis- 
toles! If I had only one, I might take ad. 
vantage of a lucky vein which I am positive 
was going to begin just as I left off last night.’ 
* But in eight days I am to be married; and 
it’s no use talking; you must in the meantime 
find wherewithal to pay your debt.’ ‘ Ah! 
you are going to be married! then it seems 
you have money; for alas! if you count upon 
my thirty pistoles—’ ‘ I lean upon a rotten 
staff,—is that your meaning?’ ‘Not exactly, 
child: I will assuredly pay you one of these 
days ; some morning when you chance to find 
-me in possession of the vein that I was 
forced to abandon last night. But, a moment: 
thirty pistoles are not your entire portion ?” 
; Certainly not: by dint of washing, and scour- 
ing, and plaiting, and starching, I have amassed 
about a couple of hundred ducats.’ * The 
devil you have! Jeannette; you have indeed 
starched and plaited to some purpose. And 
who is the bridegroom ?? ‘ An honest Norman 
coachee, who has promised to manage our 
little household matters as carefully as he 
drives his master’s carriage.’ ‘ A coachman ! 
Fie! fie! a girl like you might do better.’ 
* Whom then would you have me marry? a 
duke, I suppose?’ ‘ In truth, Jeannette, 
there are dukes who do not deserve you, and 
who are incapable of amassing in a century the 
two hundred ducats which your little hands 
have put together in so short a time. What 
Say you to me, girl, for a husband,—his ma- 
jesty’s valet-de-chambre, and comptroller of the 
royal gardens?’ ‘ You, M. Dufresney! you 
marry a washerwoman?? ‘ Why not? my 





|great-grandmother worked in a garden.’ A 
|slight whispering of ambition tingled in Jean- 
|nette’s ear :—‘ I don’t exactly refuse,’ said she, 
expressions which no conduct of his could | 


with a downcast look ;—‘ you are his majesty’s 
valet-de-chambre, and comptroller of the royal 
gardens?” ‘ Even so, child.” ‘ And in case of 
accidents, mayhap you could become va/let-de- 
chambre in some other great house,—or gard- 
ner?’ ¢ I don’t promise that,—but—I am a 
poet.” Oh, for the matter of that, your trade 
is not worth much. I wash for twenty poets, 
not one of whom pays me—but——’ ‘ Well! 
have you made up your mind? Here I am— 
quite dressed; give me your arm,—we’ll have 
the banns published immediately.” ‘ With all 
my heart,’ said the washerwoman, taking the 
poet lovingly by the arm; and in a fortnight 
the fair starcher, whom we must now call the 
grand-daughter of Henry IV., was obliged to 
scrub and plait harder than ever to gain 
another couple of hundred pistoles, her hus- 
band having spent the first in a fruitless 
search after his vein of luck. But in a week 
afterwards, Dufresney made his appearance 
with a thousand pistoles, which Louis XIV. 
had given him; his majesty good-naturedly 
observing, that his relation, Jeannette, must 
not be suffered to starve for the crime of 
having married a great monarch’s illegitimate 
grandson.” 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Collection of Peninsular Melodies. With 
Words by Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, Dr. 
Bowring, &c. The Airs selected by G. L. H. 
Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. 


WHEN we first saw the announcement of this 
work, we entertained great expectation as to 
the result, knowing, as every one must do who 
has ever heard a Spanish national tune, that in 
originality of melody and strength of expres- 
sion, no music can surpass the traditional airs 
of the Peninsula. The guarachas and boleros, 
with which we have been familiarised here, 
have begotten, in all lovers of sweet sounds, a 
longing for more tunes from the same source ; 
not scholastic compositions from modern Spanish 
musicians ; not mere elegancies, common to all 
countries where music is cultivated, and which 
have become wearisome common-places; but 
vigorous and peculiar strains, born in old 
times of strong feeling, and finding a vent, 
without what Ben Jonson calls “ the adulteries 
of art ;”—.we mean, in one word, ‘* national 
airs.”’ Of these, one of the finest, as regards 
Spain, is to be found in Corelli’s violin solos: 
it is there called, we believe, La Follia, and a 
volume of such tunes would be inestimable. 
The work before us has done much towards 
satisfying the hitherto ungratified wishes of the 
lover of music; but it does not wholly fill the 
void. Many of the airs are not original, not 
national in the emphatic sense of the word. 
They consist too much of smooth prettinesses, 
without distinctive character. They abound in 
apoggiaturas, and other effeminate luxuries of 
art; and they seem to have been compiled with 
too cautious a view to the sensibilities of the 
boarding-school and drawing-room. Some songs 
there are, however, which are genuine things, 
new to this country, and in themselves worth 
the whole price of the volume. Of these, three 
have fixed themselves on our memory, namely, 
a trio called ‘“* Expostulation ;”’ a zorcico, “The 
Biscayen to his Mistress,” and an epigrama, 
entitled “* Mary’s Glance.” The last is exquisite. 
Altogether, we cordially recommend the work 


of the inquirer into the early and unpolluted 
sources of musical expression. 


J.N. Hummet.—This celebrated composer 
was to leave Paris on Tuesday last on his way 
to England, where his arrival will make quite 
an epoch in the musical world. His concerts 
are, we hear, to be given at the King’s Theatre 
music-room. 





DRAMA. 

WE have no theatrical criticisms in Passion 
week, though our Paris letter contains some 
curious dramatic reports from that capital. At 
home, the note of preparation is struck for the 
Easter spectacles, and Stanfield has been re- 
viving all his travelled recollections of China 
for the scenery of Planché’s Chinese piece at 
Drury Lane. Nor is Covent Garden behind 
in efforts: we anticipate that both will be 
gorgeous. 

From the Edinburgh journals we gather, 
that after Mrs. H. Siddons’ farewell, the gude 
folks of the Northern Athens had derived some 
consolation from the début of their country. 
man, and Crevelli’s celebrated pupil, Mr. Wil- 
son. He has appeared in Massaniello and 
Harry Bertram, with immense success ; and his 
admirable tenor seems to have captivated all 
the connoisseurs of that musical capital. 








VARIETIES. 

Sheep in Hungary.—There are in Hungary 
7,000,000 sheep, of which three millions be- 
long to Prince Esterhazy. 

Cincinnati. — The inhabitants of this city 
in the year 1802 did not exceed 800, and at 
this moment they amount to more than 25,000; 
the population during the last three years alone 
having increased eight thousand souls. 

American.—Mr. Halleck, one of the most 
popular and sweetest. bards of America, is 
about to give the world a new poem. The 
subject is supposed to be the “‘ Minute Men,” 
from which, it is hinted, his lines on Con- 
necticut are extracted. A translation of the 
French novel, ‘ La Chronique du Charles IX,” 
is also forthcoming from an able pen. 

New York.—We learn from New York, 
that a plan is in agitation for establishing in 
that city a university, on the plan of the 
London College. May we notice, as another 
sign of the march of mind, that masquerades 
were begun there last year, and are to be 
continued this season ! ! 

Astronomy.—Mr. South has mounted the 
extraordinary glass which he so dashingly se- 
cured at Paris (see Literary Gaxette) ; and it 
now forms a striking feature in his superb Ob- 
servatory at Kensington. The clondy state of 
the weather has hitherto prevented us from en- 
joying the study of the heavenly bodies through 
this powerful tube; but we rejoice to find it 
employed in hands so well calculated to deduce 
important scientific results from its use. 

French Dramatic Readings.—Monsieur Du- 
pont finished his course of French readings 
last Wednesday at Willis’s Rooms. Previously 
to entering upon the exquisite comedy of = 
Joueur, he eloquently traced the principles 4 
dramatic composition, and with great skil 
brought them to bear on the productions of his 
own country. Monsieur Dupont’s exhibition 
has been, indeed, one of considerable interest ; 
and such as must place him in the foremost 
rank of professional teachers. f 

New Invention. — The Journal de Cadiz, 0 
March 14, states, that a French watch-maker, 





to the notice of the cultivator of melody, and 


named Auguste Morieau, residing in that city, 
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—— ————— 
has just invented a machine, to which he has 
given the name of calador, (guardian,) as it 
affords complete security against robbers. The 
calador is very portable; and being placed 
behind a door or window, or against the wall, 
or on the floor, if any one should attempt to 
break into the apartment, it makes three 
successive reports, similar to those of a pistol. 

Vaccination. A statement has been pub- 
lished in Bohemia of the number of men who 
have died of the small-pox within the last 
twenty years, which affords a new proof of the 
advantages of vaccination. From 1809 to 1828 
the number of deaths from this disorder has 
greatly diminished, notwithstanding a large 
increase of population. In 1809 the number 
of births was 134,651, and of deaths from the 
small-pox 13,291: in 1828 the number of 
births was 144,095, and that of the deaths was 
only 520. At the end of the last century, in 
1799 and in 1800, 1,7000 children died of the 
small-pox. The number of births was then 
125,750 upon the average; and that of the 
deaths was not less than 135 out of 1000 :—it 
is now hardly four. These satisfactory results 
afford reasonable ground for the hope that the 
small-pox will in a few years be completely 
harmless in its effects. 

Parisian Statistics.—-There were sold, in 
1829, 412,000 sacks of corn, 290,710 of flour, 
1,050,000 hectolitres of oats, 3,875,000 of salt, 
72,590 oxen, 14,500 cows, 66,580 calves, 
380,730 sheep, 85,180 hogs. In the markets, 
exclusive of what was purchased at the resi- 
dences of the consumers, were sold 7,940,000 
francs’ worth of game and poultry, 5,950,000 f. 
of butter, 4,180,000 f. of eggs, 4,470,000 f. of 
sea-fish, 815,000f. of oysters, 580,000 f. of 
fresh-water fish. There have also been brought 
to market 901,700 hectolitres of wine, 50,680 
of brandy, 7,120 of cider and perry, 97,800 of 
beer, 17,160 of vinegar, 5,300 of olive oil, 
70,000 of common oil, 864,350 cords of fire. 
wood, 167,500 cords of white firewood, 4,160,000 
faggots, 2,166,900 hectolitres of coal, 9,500,000 
pottles of hay, 13,920,000 of straw, 40,185 cords 
of building wood, 5,459 of white wood, 2,350,000 
lineary metres of sawn timber, 4,250,000 of 
white wood, 2,100,000 hectolitres of plaster, 
72,000 hectolitres of lime, 138,600 measures of 
rough stone, 55,600 of marble and granite, 
5,800,000 tiles, 7,450,000 bricks. 

Canova.—The beautiful group of Piety by 
Canova, the only work in plaster left by that 
illustrious sculptor, has just been executed in 
marble by M. Cincinnato Baruzzi, one of his 
most distinguished pupils. The Italian journals 
speak very highly of this work. 

Walking Skeleton.—There is at this moment 
at Douai a man thirty years of age, known by 
the appellation of the Walking Skeleton. He 
has the faculty, although sufficiently embon- 
point, of contracting his muscles and reducing 
his flesh, leaving his bones protruding, so as 
to give himself the appearance of a skeleton. 
With this he combines other surprising feats. 
He swallows with impunity all sorts of poisons, 
arsenic, sulphuric acid, corrosive sublimate, and 
devours live coals. He can also free himself 
from chains and manacles of every description. 
The most expert of the gendarmerie have in 
vain applied thumb-screws, hand-cuffs, irons 
of all sorts, to secure him; he rids himself of 
them in an instant. A triple chain, by way of 
experiment, was fastened round his body and 
secured with screws; by one or two move- 
ments, of which he alone possesses the secret, 
nay hay 3 his —-. The name of this juggler 

n Pierre Decure ive (as ad 
himself) of Africa, » a native (as he says 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XV. April 10.} 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

M‘Kenzie’s Notes on Haiti, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 
—Howison’s Tales of the Colonies, 2 vuls. post 8vo. 1. 1s. 
bds.—Coventry’s Coke upon Lyttleton, royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. 
bds.—Sturgeon’s Bankrupt Act, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Riland 
on Church Reform, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Letters of a Recluse, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Coddington on the Eye and Optical 
Instruments, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Scale’s Principles of Dissent, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Sims’ Memorials of Oberlin and De 
Stael, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Irvine’s Sermons, 8vo. 8s. Gd. bds. 
—Bailey’s Algebra, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Bucke’s Julio Romano, 
a Drama, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Muir’s Sermons on the Seven 
Churches, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.--Mather’s Elements of Draw- 
ing, 12mo. 3s. bds.—The Young Cook’s Assistant, 18mo. 
ls. 6d. bds.—Turner’s Hertford, 8vo. 18s.; royal 8vo. 
India proofs, 1. 10s. bds.—Appleyard’s Sermons, 12mo. 
4s. bds.—Grant on Liberality, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Webster’s 
Dramatic Works, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 2i. 2s. bds.—Hol- 
bein’s Bible Cuts, 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds.; India, 2/. 2s. silk.— 
Derwentwater, a Tale of 1715, 2 vols. post 8vo. li. 1s. bds, 
—Seager’s Bos Ellipses, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.-—Caunter’s Island 
Bride, a Poem, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 


April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 1 From 29. to 43. | 29.68 to 29.69 
Friday ---- 2 — 30 — 41. | 29.56 — 29.40 
Saturday -- 3 — 3l — 39 | 29.16 — 29.76 
Sunday---- 4 — 24. — 42 | 29.99 — 30.12 
Monday -- 5 — 19% — 46. | 30.12 — 30.02 
Tuesday -- 6 — 19 — 58. 29.95 — 29.74 
Wednesday 7 — 37. — 55. | 99.81 — 29.74 


Prevailing winds, N.W. and S.W. Generally clear; 
raining on the 2d and 3d, accompanied with a little hail 


and snow. Rain fallen, 1,275 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 


logical Society. February 1830. 
Thermometer—Highest-----++- 55° 
Lowest «+++++++ 2°25 
CAN oeecsccees 32°95535 
Barometer—Highest -------- 30-08 
Lowest ++++++++ 29°12 
Mean «.-+-+-se2- 29°62036 


Number of days of rain and snow, 13. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 2°36875. 

Winds.—2 East—3 West—0 North—2 South—1 North- 
east--5 South-east—9 South-west—6 North-west. 

General Observations.—The early part of the month was 
very cold, attended by snow: on the 5th, at night, the 
thermometer stood at 2° 25, which was much colder than 
for many years in the same month: a thaw commenced 
on the 7th, and rain fell on eight different days—the 
greater part on the 7th and 8th, and 2Ist and 22d: the 
whole quantity of rain and melted snow 2+36875 inches, 
which was more than since February 1826, a remarkably 
wet month: there were five snowy days, and the whole 
depth was about 44 inches: the mean of the barometer 
lower than last year, and the range less than usual. The 
evaporation 0°08125 of aninch. - 


larch. 
ee eecccece 68° 


west ++++++++ 27°25 
Me ccccccces 43°38508 





Meai 4 
Barometer—Highest - ------- 30°34 
Lowest «+--+... + 29°25 
CAN -eeceeccee 29°82376 


M 
Number of days of rain and snow, 5. 
uantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 

mals, 0725. 

Winds.—5 East—9 West—1 North—1 South—3 North- 
east—1 South-east—10 South-west—1 North-west. 

General Observations.—The month was particularly fine, 
and the thermometer rose to a height not experienced at 
Wycombe during the last seven years; the mean tem- 





pera 

the six last days had more the app o 

than of spring; but in the night of the 3lst an extra- 
ordinary c re took F my | and rain, sleet, and snow, 
fell; the whole quantity of rain and melted snow was 
small for the month, though much more than last year: 
the barometer was considerably higher than usual, and 
the mean 24-100ths of an inch above that of March 1829. 
The evaporation 055625 of an inch. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«> The constant recurrence Sone at stated 
intervals, such as the Library of Useful Knowledge, the 
Family Library, Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, &c. &c. falls very heavily upon our 
columns, and forces us into an arrear not only with regard 
to these, but to other publications. In our present No. 
also will be found some of the fruits of those communica- 
tions which were opened for the Foreign Literary Gazette, 
and which will henceforward give variety to these pages. 
But if we find that, with all our exertion, we cannot keep 
pretty equal pace with the influx of new and interesting 
matter, we shall again and again have recourse to ad- 





ditional sheets, to be presented gratuitously to our readers. 


ture was also much above those of the “7 period : | 5 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows, and Orphans. 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully inform. 
ed, that the Fifteenth Anniversary Festival will be celebrated in 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 24th instant. 
The Right Honourable the EARL of ABERDEEN, K.T, 

in the Chair. 


Steward. 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. | William Freeman, Esq. 
M.P. S. Joseph, Esq. 
G. B. Lonsdale, Esq. 
Martin Archer Shee, Esq. R. Ludgate, Esq. 
R W. H. Mann, Esq. 
H. Munro, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq. 
George Seddon, Esq. 
John Smart, Esq. 
esq. George Booth Tyndale, Esq. 
J.C. Denham, Esq. George R. Ward, Esq. 
William John Donthorne, Esq. | George G. Wyatville, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Half-past Five o’Clock. 
The Vocal Department under the Direction of Mr. Broadhurst. 
Tickets (including wine), 1/. ls. each, may be had of the Stew- 
ards; the Assistant Secretary, 14, Duke Street, Portland Place; 
and at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 


P.R.A. 
John Jackson, Esq. R.A. 
Henry Behnes, Esq. 
John Braithwaite, Esq. 
H. P. Briggs, Esq. kA. 





C. R. Cockerell, 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL, 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 

British Artists is open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 

in the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, the 24th instant. 


mission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


TRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. On 
Monday, the 12th instant, will be exhibited, at the West- 
ern Exchange, Old Bond Street, a splendid Museum of Etruscan 
Antiquities, more ancient than the Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The Collection consists of more than Three Hundred Urns, Vases, 
Ewers, Idols, Jewellery, Lachrymatories, and numerous other Va- 
rieties, used by the Ancients in the offering of their Sacrifices, 
and the Burial of their Dead. The Contents of this magniticent 
Museum were all lately excavated from old Vaults in the very 
ancient City of Volterra, in Tuscany, formerly Etruria; and the 
Proprietors are confident that their Exhibition will afford the 
highest gratification to Antiquaries, and attract the attention of 
all the curious and enlightened of the British Public. 
Entrance, 2s. 


x 
PLENDID EXHIBITION. Mr. 
WILMSHURST’S Magnificent Painted Window of the 
Tournament of the Field ofthe Cloth of Gold, between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. (froma Sketch by R. T. Bone, Esq.) is now Exhi- 
biting, at No. 15, Oxford Street, Five Doors from Hanway Yard. 
Size of the Picture, 24 Feet by 18, containing 100 Figures, with 
upwards of 40 Portraits, with the strictest Attention to Costume, 
Admission, 1s.—Description, 6d. 
Open from Ten tit! Dusk. 








x . A 
v | YO GENTLEMEN connected with the 
PUBLIC PRESS. The ie pee of a highly respect- 
able Provincial Newspaper, conducted upon moderate Tory prin- 
ciples, is desirous of forming an Engagement with some Gentle- 
man of Political Knowledge and Literary Attainments, to con- 
tribute Weekly an Original Article for the Political Department 
of his Newspaper. 
References as to capability, or specimens, will be my se 
Address (post-paid) to I. B., at Mr. Barker’s Country Newspaper 
and General Advertising Office, 52, Fleet Street. 





R. BROSTER purposes residing in Town 

Two Months this Season. In the mean time, Appli- 

cations may be addressed to him, at his Residence, at Brook 

Lodge, Chester, where he also takes Two Pupils. The Progress 

of the System for ing all Impedi of Speech, disco- 

vered (20 years ago) by John Broster, F.A.S. Edin. M.R.8.L. &c. 

with References, may be had from Messrs. Longman and Co. 
Paternoster Row, London. 


H° RTICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON 


A few remaining Copies of any Volumes or Parts of Volumes of 
the Transactions, may be hased upon application here before 
the Ist of June, at a Reduction of 60 ned cent from the Prices 
hitherto charged, and also a few uncoloured Copies at 10/, per 











et. 
21, Regent Street, April 1830. 


~ ’ ~ * 
OOSEY’S FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, 4, Broad Street, City. 

The Subscribers are respectfully informed, that their Supple- 
ment for 1830 is now ready, and wil! be delivered gratis to Sub- 
scribers. It contains some valuable Additions of New Books, 
more particularly in the French and German Languages. 

The Terms of the Four Classes are from 2/. 2s. to 5l. 5. 
Year, Half-Yearly, and Quarterly. Subscriptions on the usual 
proportionate Scale. Further Particulars as above, and at Boos 
sey’s, 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 








——_——_—_ 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Inji2mo. price 9s. boards, 
PAsSTORALIA ; or, a Manual of Helps to 

the Parochial Clergyman, containing a Scriptural View 
of the Clerical Duties—Hints for Pastoral Visits—Prayers for the 
Use of the Clergy—and Outlines of Sermons. 
By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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In 3 vols. post 8v0. with a coloured Map, price 1J. 11s, 6d. 


6 he —F in NORTH AMERICA, 
9 Ty CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 


Printed for T. Cadell and -. o. Edinburgh and 
Simpkin and Marshal: ndon. 
Who have also just pu plished, price los. 6d. 


Forty Etchings, from Sketches made in 
America with the Camera Lucida. By Captain Hall. 


4th edition be 2 Pee vols. to es with the 
ibrary, price only 


EATH.- BED SCENES, ond PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 

“It has often occurred to me as something wonderful, that 
amongst the vast variety of books which are to be met with on 
the important subject of religion, there should still be wanted a 
manual! for the information and direction of the minister in his 
daily intercourse with sick persons and other members of his 
flock, 

“* Having been in the habit, then, for several years, of remark- 
ing this defect of instruction with regard to practical “aa 
and the whole business of a parish priest, and having myse 
meanwhile, been thrown perpetually into the most interesting and 
awful scenes with my own parishioners, I determined at length 
to take up my pen and to commit to paper whatever having passed 
under =7 porous observation might be most likely to be useful 
to others he same profession 

“I had no thought peo of doing more than assist m: 
younger brethren of the clerical order who might be sppatetel 
to the management of large parishes, without time or oppor- 
tunities to prepare themselves in an adequate manner for so dif- 
ficult and momentous an undertaking. But in proceeding with 
my work I began to flatter myself with the notion that it may 

possibly both amuse and instruct every description of readers. 
any persons may be tempted, upon the recommendation of the 
clergy, to peruse the book; and may find unexpectedly their 
and Eee cree cnowtonge increased, and their hearts touched 
an im ro 
* The above Work has recently been included in the list of 
ae ications recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In Bvo. price 12s. boards, the Third and concluding Volume of of 
HE HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of 
EDINBURGH, for the Period from 1756 to 1829, chiefly 
compiled from original Papers and Records never before pub- 
lished; with an Appendix, containing an Account of different 
Institutions connected with the Universit: 
By ALEXANDER BO VER, 
Author of the “ Life of Luther,” &c. 

Besides the ores this volume contains Biographical Accounts 
of Principal Robertson, and Twenty-eight essors now de- 
eee sing a List of many of the most celebrated Men of 
Science and Literature of the period to which it refers. 

*»* As above may be had, the two preceding Volumes. A 
Separate Title-page is also given with the Third, as a separate 
work, for those who wish it so. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Waugh and Innes; and Whittaker, 

Treacher, and Co. Avs Maria Lane, London 


HE FAMILY "CABINET ATLAS, 
constructed w an original Plan. 
Part I. comprising Eight Plates, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
oleate To be had of all the principal Booksellers in the King- 
dom. 


2. The Game of Life; a ne 


“ T have set my life upon a c 
And I will stand. the hazard oft he die.” —Shakspeare. 


3. The Lost Heir; a Novel. In 3 vols. 


4. Tales of the Five Senses. 1 vol. 
“ The design is excellent; it is to by the reader in the 
natural history of his own frame.”—Dubtin Literary Gazette. 
5. The Romance of History, New Series, 
8 vols. 


a4 Bacon's Life of Francis, 24 edition, in 
vA Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
William Bail. 1 vol. 8¥0. 
8. The Art of Dancing, by C. Blasis, 1 vol. 
Published by Edward Bull, New ablic Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
0. price 24s. 
HE DOMINIE’S: 1 EGACY. 
ain eae fe gaa of Tales, illustrative of the Scenery 
ne oa Commendations, 
« The ¢ Dominie’s Legacy’ consists of a series of stories, chiefly 
Scottish, and well deserves a place in every wares. The story of 
e Ma Ogilvie’ is very affecting.”. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





2 vols, 8yo. price 21s. 
WATER. A Tale 


neste adigreed . 
“‘Gapiamed d, unbestar '— Pollok. 
London: William me 6, Old Bond Seren and Emerson 
harnley, Newcastle. 


Price 12s, 6d, with numerous coloured Illustrations, 


Maps, and Sections, 
THE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. Vol. I. 
Under the direction of WILLIAM AINSWORTH, M.R.C,S.E. 
and HENRY H, CHEEK, F.S,S.A. &c, 
This Volume is confidently referred to, as contai the fullest 
— most accurate report of the progress of Natural Science and 
Geography which has been published in this country during the 
last six mon) 
Also, price 2s. with an pean of several New Mosses, 
by Dr. Greville, 

No. VII. of the same Journal, for April 1830. 


PR megs Art. 1. Description of some New Mosses 


in? 
ERWEN? 
of 1715, 


U. te 














1. Bvo. price 8s. 6d. 
S™4a7h ‘on the DANGERS and 
DUTIES of a CHRISTIAN. 
e Rev. ERSKINE “NEALE, B.A, 
Lecturer | South Shields, and late Assistant Minister of 
Monkwearmouth. 
To tg are added, Remarks on the Pros) ae and present 
State of Parties in the Church of land. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard. 





ce on Gardening. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
HE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION, 
rising a general Course of Green-house and Concen 
vatory Peastior sae, “pee the Year; a natural Arrangement of 
all the Green-house Plants in Cultivation ; with a Descriptive 
Sela Gaedes of ae most desirable tc to form a C ollec a bed om ra 





Botanical Works in which t... are oly Also, the vache 
Treatment of Flowers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water-glasses, 
In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the 2d edition, 14s. boards. 

2. A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
nama and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyan- 





nm South America by Dr. "Gillies, by Robert K. Greville, LL.D. 
Fr. L.S. F.R.S.E. &c-—Art. 2. Account tg Fossil Remains 
the of K. k, by John Scouler, 
° - &c.—Art. 3. On the Native Fenete of Aberdeen- 
shire, by ‘the Rev. J. Farquharson, F.R.S. (communicated by 
W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. and L,S. &c. gy 4. Notices of 
the Chactaw Tribe of North ‘American Indians, by F. B. Young, 
Esq.—Art. 5. Observations on the Roots cogs yield the Ipe- 
cacuanha of Commerce, 7 hg John S. Bushnan, Esq. President 
the Plinian Society, Reviews; 1. Journal of a Passage 
from the Sere to on “Atlantic, — by Henry Lister Maw, 
Lis. Seung Des C = J.F 





of the recent Slasaaena on the “ Unity “fOr 


of | Horticultural Chemist. 


‘ulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers ; 
inaeding a Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of 
the most esteemed Varieties of each Flower. By Thomas Hogg. 
A new edition, in 12mo. with coloured Plates, 8s. 

3. The Gardener’s Manual and | English Be. 
tanist’s Companion; being an 
aes Principles. To which is ‘added, a Catalogue a 

itish Plants, in the monthly order of their Flowering. Bya 
In 8vo. to be completed in 12 Numbers, 





1s. each. 
Nearly ready, in foolscap 8vo. 
4. The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory ; 
being a familiar Treatise on Floriculture, > agen the Man. 
agement of ie best Stage, Bed, and Bor Flowers, usually 





jaron Cuvier’s Views. With numerous collections 4 — 


pir, Nocera) History, and Natural Philosophy, Catalogue Rai- 

sonné, &c. &c. 

This Number also contains a full Index, a Title-page, 
Prefac 


anda e to the First Volume. 
Daniel Lizars, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Lon- 
don; and William Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin; to whom Com- 
munications for the Editors may be addressed. 


UPTLE SACRE; : rn an Inquiry into 
the Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage and Divorce, ad- 
anes the Two Houses of Parliament. 
First published, without a Name, im 1801; reprinted, by pri- 
vate kK = 1821; and now acknowledged 
HN IRELAND D, D-D. Dean of Westminster. 
ohn Murray, Albemarl eS) 


B LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No, CLXV. April 1830. 

nce of Free Trade u 

the Labouri er The Veteran Tar. lta—III. 

The Lairde By the Ettrick Shepherd—IV. The For- 


saken to the rae "Ont. ME Oe Haynes Ba ly, Esq.—vV. 
sama eto Poverty VII Vil. 


Ee ant Music. By Mrs. 
rses addressed to one of the Teeth dug out of the Cairn 
he ‘Aimmmeatt Moss, May, 1898—V 111. The Port of Venasque. A 
Scene in the IX. The Meeting of Parliament; * the 
State of the Country and of Parties—X. British America, ~! 
Letter to the Right Hon. Sir G we 
for the - The 8 ilent Mem! 3 the First ofthe 
Session—XII. The Reigning Vi Vice. Book V.—XIII. Poetical 
Portr: aits. By a Modern Py XIV. Mourn, Ancient 
V. The Reform of the House of Commons—XVI. 
No. XLVIII. 
— for William Blackwood, No. 17, Prince’s cama 
Edinbargh; and T. Cadell, Strand, London 








Contents.—The In‘ the Condition of 





In 8vo. price 3s. 
IS M A R.A Tragedy. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


In 1 vol. post Sve. 9s. 6d. 
TORIES of WOMAN; or, the Female 
Character iustrated, in Tales and Sketches drawn from 
Real Life. 
By mane” of a “ — Donna,” &c. 


Joe Oxford; a "Novel. b the Author of 
- coe Bast, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


On the Ist of April was 2s. 6d. No. VII. of the 
ONDON UNIVERSIT TY MAGAZINE. 
Contents.—Decline and Fall of Roman Literature, No. 3 
—Aurora’s Grave—Secret the Conn: ur—The Mis- 
taken Genius—V. enice—Erick and Abel, hey ay by A. Oeh- 











e writer of the work before us is entirely Scotch ; and his 
pages are pictures from scenes whose impress of truth tell he has 
taken them as an eye-witness; and many are —— = pie simple 

athos, which is evidently his forte. We sh 
——_ excited in these to gazing = re — of rustic 
and simple home scenes. Need we recommend them 

farther to our readers ?”—Lilerary Gazette. 
«* These tales teem with delicate touches of truth and mpl 

» and contain a happy variety of sketches after life. The 
pov Soon which they are strung together is inartificial, and 
owes nothing toinvention. Were we to select a writer to farnish 
a true prince ve _ modes, moral and physical, of the Scotch 
we should unhesi ly name the author of the ‘ Do- 
onare tigers ."— Atlas. ied 

“In thenen ‘author of these three interesting tomes we have disco- 
an old friend, and re’ sane to find that experience is at once 
richly and rapidl 


maturing his powers. Amid the stir and 
strife of the pple . ¥ as 


bel, he has not forgotten Scotland; and as a 
portrayer manners, he has shewn himself, in the volumes 
before us, ettey | if © all, inferior to some countrymen ef proud 
name."—Edi. h Literary Gaxette. 

« There is ro fascimation in this author's style. He at once 
fixes vr temeenagt and we go on hag real anxiety to know how his 


characters are 
Jandon: William Kidd, 6, Old. Bond Street; Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh ; and Robertson and Atkinson, Glasgow. 





‘The on Universi ‘oetical Cha- 
racter of Lord Byron, c the Scioto No. 2; 
the Memory of the Brave—Reviews of New Publicatious—the 


ritain. To which are aa ieachams for the 
M of the H Green-house, and Conservatory, 
with the different Modes of raising and propagating Exotic 
Plants. Interspersed with many new Physiological Observations. 
By James Main, A.L.S. 








Early Dramatic Writer: 


‘ss 
HE WORKS of JOHN WEBSTER, 
now first collected, with some Account of the peren 
and Notes. 
~~ _ ee ALEXANDER DYCE, B.A. 
crown 8vo. price 2l. 2s. boards. 

The Works “a Webster have long been a desideratum in our 
literature. By those who are acquainted with his Writings, heis 
allowed to be one of the finest of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
scarcely inferior to Shakespeare. 

Uniform with the above, 7 
2. Feele’s Dramatic Works, edited by the 
Rev. A. Dyce. 2 vols. 11. 1s, boards. . 
3. Christopher Marlowe’s W sae 3 vols. 
ll. 7s. boards. 

* Peele and Marlowe were the of Shak 
both had exquisite feelings for poetry, and excelled in descrip- 
ot which the former lent beauty, the latter sublimity."— 


4. Tyrw hitt’s Chaucer. 
crown outa) 2l. 12s. 6d. boards. 

The Canterbury T ales ves Chance; with an Essay on his Lan- 

age and V 'y Discourse, Notes, and a 

thay By T. Torekin, Esq. Embellished with a Portrait 

of Chaucer, and a reduced ell of the celebrated Canter- 

—_ Pilgrimage, by Stothard. 

. Holbein’s Bible Cuts. Tlustrations of 

the _* pn aeag by Hans Holbein ; being Fac-similes of the 

cones n Veteris Testamenti, comprising 

Ninety Woodcuts beautifully. engraved. Crown 8vo. price li, Is. 





New edition, 5 vols. 








“ "The pencil of Holbein throws a charm and an interest about 
this volume, which I have rarely felt in any similar production.” 
—Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron. 


In the 
Holbein’s Dance of Death, with 52 Wood. 
cuts. 


6. The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
S. T. Coleridge, with numerous additional Poems, collected and 
revised by the Author. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 1l. 16s. boards. 
«Our standard of excellence in poetry isa very high one. It 
must be by a rare felicity that the requisite qualities for its pro- 
duction are found in a man, and when they are, we should make 
much of him; he is a treasure to the world. High as our stand- 
ard is, Mr. Coleridge comes up to it; and we rejoice in the faci- 
lities afforded for substantiating his claims, by the collection now 
|.” — West min. eview. 
Wiltiam Pickering, 57, C hancery Lane, London. 


Price 7s. to Sherine for the Leena w othe and 9s, to 
ubscribers, P. 
R. WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
London: Black, Y oung, and Young, Foreign Booksellers, 
a k Street. 





Drama—-University, Parl Soon of iene = po Intel- 
ligence—with a re — of ages, 
and other useful 

« The Londos University may well be proud of this her first 
and favourite foster child! Though an it shews the Her- 
cules in the ss cog "Sun, Ist February. 
» Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
Constable ona ‘Ce. Edinbw Curry, Jun. and Co. ~msiie ; 
and to be had of all Book: throughout the Kingdom 


vv Edition of Prendeville’ ‘’ Livy.—Price 5s 


L' VY. Books I. to III. with "English 
Notes. a, JAMES PRENDEVILLE, 
Scholar of 


*,°* In this new edition the text has been thoroughly revised 
and corrected, many have also been 
ee into the notes; and while the book is beautifully and 
correctly printed, it has been reduced iu price, so that the, Pub- 
lishers tro it will be found superior to amy school edition of Livy 


now in use. 
Dublin: Printed for W. » Jun. and Co.; Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. sold by all Booksellers. 











EDICAL ‘BOTAN Y poe VEGETABLE 
TOXICOLOGY ; illustrated with Plates, beautifully 
Coloured, of Pimpinella Anisum, Amyris Gileadensis, © bopaiers 
Officinalis, and Papaver Somniterum. By JOHN STEPHE 
SON, M.D. F.L.S. and JAMES MORSS CHURCHILL, F.L.S. 
Vols. I. IJ. III. may be had, in boards, 
21. 28. each. 
ow The Fourth and last Vol. will be completed this year. 
A favourable opportunity presents for commencing this Work, 
as the early Numbers are again passing through the press. 
“This work merits high commendation. It bears interna! 
riven of much care, extensive research, and unwearied in- 
”— Med. Chir. Review. 
By far the most valuable and — work on the subject in 
this country.”—Medical Repositor, 
« The tigures are equal, if not ‘fuperior, to those ey any other 
botanical periodical.” —Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazin 
London: Published by John Churchill, © many Street, 
Waterloo Place. 


ED kicker ee es 
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ding the 





» much ii ved and enlarged, in 8vo. price 14s. 
“SUPPLEMENT to the. PHARMA. 
COPIA; being a Treatise on Pharmacology i 


1 ap Com unds which are used = 
ere Biro ae pry de 3 with ~ the most useful 


Medical es ; anda mages Chiiontion of the most approved 


Medici: and Perfum: 
Horse and Cattle MOT CBL FREDERICK GRAY. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


Of whom may be had, ‘ 
Thomson’s Conspectus of the Pharmaeoperia, 


5s, 6d. sewed. 





In I2mo. price 6s. 5 
HE WORK of the HOLY SPIRIT in 
CONVERSION, considered in its Relation to the Condi- 
tion of Man and the Ways - a with Practical Addresses to a 
Sinner, on * Principles maintained. 
By JOHN HOWARD HINTON, A.M. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Pau!’ Ac hurebyard. 


E = M O . 
the Rev. STEPHEN POPE, M.A 
Late Fellow of Emmanuel Caiegn. Combeiten, and Curate of 
+ Mary’s, 

London: C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's ~- age ard 
and Waterloo Place; J. Hatchard and Son, ie 5 is- 
ed Berners’ Street; J. Miller, Bridge Road cat Me Tarrat, 
y Place, Lambeth. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
R. DODDRIDGE’S PRIVATE COR- 
RESPONDENCE, including many Particulars in his 
Notices of many of his Contempo- 
varies, and a Sketch of the Times in wach he lived. 
“We know not when, if ever. we have perused two volumes of 





3d edition, 8vo. price 
ATURAL HISTORY of ENTHU- 
SIASM, in Ten Sections. 

%« We believe that from this small volume might be collected 
sufficient materials to stock any ordinary mind with subjects of 
reflection for a year.”"—Literary Gaxette. 

“ We shall be lad t to meet with the unknown but ta- 
tented author of the Natural History of Enthusiasn&”—Monthly 


a and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Londor. 





Petersdorff’s Abridgment of all the Common Law Reports. 
Vol, XIII. royal 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY 
ABRIDGMENT of the CASES argued and _deter- 
mined in the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exche- 
uer, and at Nisi Prius, and of the Rules of Court from the 
Dectration to the — Time, with other important matter. 
CHARLES PETERSDORFYF, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
*,* The prominent articles in ‘this volume are, Outlawry, 
Overseers, Parliament, Particulars of Demand, Parties to Ac- 
tions, Partition, Partners, Patents, peony wing Pau- 
0 Penal Statutes, Perjury, Pew, Physicians, agp leading, 
leas, Polygamy, Poor, Post e, Pouns Power of Attor- 
ney, Powers, Prescription, Principal and Agent. The remaining 
portion, to complete this important work, may be expected in the 
course of the summer. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; 
and Henry Butterworth, Plant Street. 
New Week's Pr with iderable Ii 
‘by the Rev. Samue 
In Two Parts, each = 6d. — Tend i n black, or, complete, 


T= NEW “WEEK'S 1 PREPARATION 

for a WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD'S SUP. 
eae as rec an ad by the Church of Eng- 
a Companion to the Altar, » directing the Commu- 
me in his Behaviour and Devotions at the Lord’s Table; 
with Instructions how to live well after receiving the Holy Sa- 
crament. 

Revised by SAMUEL WIX, A.M. F.R. and A.S. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, Longman, Rees, 
— Brown, ‘and Green; H. T. H Holpeia J. Richardson ; 

J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and Cradeck; 
Ww. Joy; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; J. Duncan; Hamilton, ee 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshal! 
Westley and Davis: and Houlston and Son. 


Of whom ma: 
The Original New Week's. *s ‘Preparation for 
a Worthy Ym of the Lord’s Supper, &c. In Two Parts, 
each 1s. 6d. bound. 
The New Whole i of Man. In 8vo. 


9s. bound, and 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 


ee DISCOURSES ro ‘YOUTH, with 
a mag of the Author’s Eldest Son. 
JOHN HUMPHRYS, LL.D. 
_ Hamdan: Holdaworth and Bail, 18, St. Paul’s Charchgsrd, 





> 





Popular Elementary Worke, Tagrem Cobia, A. M. be 
Nem Spelling Book, eas Baition 4 
1 Price 1s. 6d. bound 
T HE GRAMMATICAL and PRO. 
,NOUNCING SPELLING BOOK, on a new Plan, de- 
signed the of G 
ledge, pet to correct bad P: iati 





di ption of these now before us, with more intense curio- 
sity, and i "—Literary Gazette. 

« These volumes must rank with our first p fey classics, and 
must go down to posterity as specimens of English language 
rarely surpassed. ~ PBvangetical Magazine. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, 8, himtad Burlington | Street. 





? vol. 8vo. price 1 

VINDICATION of ‘CHRISTIAN 

FAITH, addressed to those who, believing in God, yet 

refuse or hesitate to believe in Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent. 
y JOHN INGLIS, D.D. 

One of the Ministers of Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, and 
one of His Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 

T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
"Religious and Moral Reading. 
Esteemed Works are by movin and Cradock, 
aternoster Ro , 
ETTERS on the EVIDENCES, DOC. 
TRINES, = DUTIES —— CHRISTI in RELI. 
’B GREGORY, LL.D. 

2 vols. copy eee 5th edition, bey 14s. boards. 

2. Morning Communings with God for every 
Day im the Year. By C.C. Sturm. 2 vols. copy 8vo. 3d edition, 
price 16s. boards. 

3. Contemplations on the Sufferings of Christ, 
by the Same. With a Portrait, copy 8vo. price 9s. boards. 

4. Sermons, selected, abridged, and adapted 
for Family Reading, and as Meade for Pulpit Use; suitable for 
every Prayer-day in the Year. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham. 
2 vols. 8vo. Sth edition, price 24s. boards. 

5. Observations, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Canonical Seulptunes. By Mary Cornwallis. 
The 2d edition, corrected and enlarged. In 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s, 
boar 

6. A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, 
with a Companion to the Altar, intended chiefly for the Use of 
Ladies. By the Same. 2d edition, ina neat pocket vol. price 2s. 
bound; or in a superior manner, 2s. 6d.; in black calf, 38,; in 


morocco, 68, ; 
7. The History of the Church of England, 
by J. B. S. Carwithen, B,D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Vicar 
‘In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. boards. 


of Sandhurst, Berks. 
8. Sermons, Explanator ya and Practical, on 
By the Rev. 


the Thirty-nine Anticles of the Chur: et fagiand. 

T. Waite, D.C.L, Cha —: to H. R, H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
and to the Hon v. the Bishop of Oxford. In a 
thick 8vo. vol. 16s. 

9. Bible Gems; or, Events and Characters 
taken from the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. J, Stewart, Curate 
of Sporle. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

10. A Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World. By John Evans, LL.D. The 15th edition, 
with the Author’s last Improvements, and a fine Frontispiece of 
Eight Portraits, 12mo. 5s. boards. 

11. The Golden Centenary; or, a Sequel to 
the Sketch. Bythe Same. 5th edition, enlarged and improved, 
with a Frontispiece ef Portraits, 5s. boards. 

12. The History of the Rise and early Pro- 
gress of Christianity, comprising an Inquiry into its tree Charac- 
ter and Des v. Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen’s 
College, and Vice- Princt al of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. In 
2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. b 

13. Tales, Characteristic, Descriptive, and 
All 1. By the Author of an ‘ Antidote to the Miseries of 


GION. 








> Know- 
acquaintance bite Orth: — 7“ 
By ING RAM COBBIN, A.M. 
London : Printed for Westley and ates aa Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ C 
Of whom may be had, 
The following Works, by the same Author, 
l. Elementary Steps to Geography and As- 
poms in which the Astronomy of the Globe is simplified, on a 
bound, ino new. Illustrated with Plates and Cuts, 18mo. half- 
2. Elements of G 
emia ene eography, on a new Plan, 
po a and amusing, more especially adapted to the Capa- 
~ ies of oung Children, and designed for Preparatory Schools. 
ustrated with Maps, engraved by Mr. Sidne Hall, and nume- 
ous Cuts. 2d edition, neatly half-bound, 2s. 
al Elements of English Grammar, with 
e wy ran edition, price 1s. ; or io half-bound, 1s, 6d. 
lubes is may be called ‘ Murray made easy.’"—London Christian 


4. Elements of i i 
a Plan entirely new. oo Autienatia for — san 
: Teacher's Key to Grammar, price 4d. 
i ———————=——- Arithmetic, 6d. 


n the press, 
1. The Classical English Vocabulary, con- 


taining a Selection of Words com: 
monly used by the best Writers 
Word Ld Pronunciation and Derivation ; : Classification of 
similar pow as &e. &c. intended as a Suyplemans to 
ing Spelling 
Reader ; 3 or, Progressive 
containing = on Religion, Morals, and 


the 





2. The Instractive 
Lessons in Reading: 


general K on an 





Human Life.” e foolscap 8vo. with a beautiful Frontispiece, 
price 6s. boards. 





In 1 vol. atlas folio, on India Proofs, 6/. 6s. 
HE HISTORY oe ANTIQUITIES of 
the CHAPEL at LUTON PARK, a Seat of the Most 
Hon. the Marquess er Bute 
By HEN RY SHAW. 

Published by Messrs. C; ter and Son, Old Bond Street. 

«« The most splendid and elaborate specimen of private ecclesi- 
astical architecture extant. The beauty of execution, and fide- 
- of detail, reflect great praise on the talents and perseverance 

r. of Mr. Shaw." ™—Gent."s Magazine, 


Tn Bvo. illu 8vo. illustrated w with avvecsl En Engravings, price 21s. in cloth, 


, y 
ISTORY of the ANCIENT TOWN 
and BOROUGH of HERTFORD. 
By LEWIS TURNOR, Esq. 
paper, with. India proof impressions 
lates, price 
Printed for S. F. Austin and Sons, Hertford ; and Whittaker, 


An edition is printed on lar; 
of the 


Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


a mith agli Notes. 


’ i YRACHINLE of ‘SOPHOCLES, chiefly 
according to the Text of emg 3 with Engiish Critical, 
Philological, and E, y Notes, 
Idioms, and Examination Questions. — 
By the Rev. J. BRASSE, vad 
Late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam 
Printed by Mr. Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 


The -Gdipus Rex, dipus Coloneus, and 
Antigone, have been published by the same Author, 5s, each. 


of peculiar 








Published by J by James Nisbet, at his Select Theological Circulating 

Library, 21, Berners’ Street, 

HE LISTENER 
By CAROLINE FRY, 
Author of the “« Assistant of Education,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. cloth boards, extra, 12s. 

r Also, by the same Author, 
The Scripture Reader’s Guide to the Devo- 
—_ a the Holy Scriptures. 2d edition, 14mo, price 2s. 6d. 

half-boun 


Price 1s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
EWISH HISTORY vindicated from the 
unscriptural View of it Heplagee f in the History of the 
Jews, forming a portion of the F. Library, in a Sermon 
es before the University of Oxf ford, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Ba: GODFREY FAUSSETT, D.D. 


‘eb. 28, 1 
Lady Margaret's Professor of a 4 
Oxford: Printed for J. Tuthess and C.,J., G., and F. Rivington, 
ondon. 











azil and Portugal. 
OTICES of ‘BRAZIL in 1828-9; with 
Original Maps and Views never before ublished, and 
igs? Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. bound in cloth and lettered, 
By the Rev. R. WALSH, LL.D. M.R.I.A. fc. &c. 
Author of a “ Narrative ofa suarnny from Constantinople 


Dr. Walsh ac P d th inary Embassy to 
Rio di Janeiro, as Chaplain, and visited several parts of the inte- 
rior of the country during his residence in Brazil, particularly the 
mining districts. 

London: Printed for Frederick omey and A. H. Davis, 
Stationers’ Cour 





On the Ist of ome was published, price 6s. Part I. of 


HE BRITISH CELESTIAL ATLAS; 


being a com: pete a to the attainment of a practical 
Knowled ge of the Bodies, containing Twelve royal 
quarto Maps, or pa Views of the Sta: Heavens, as they 
appear to the naked Eye, adapted for every Night in the Year; 
on which are carefully laid down, all the Stars visible in the 
British Empire, from the first to the fourth Magnitude, with 
the Boundaries of the Constellations accurately defined. Also 
Three movable Plates, to elucidate the Motions of the Earth 
and the Celestial Bodies; the whole being accompanied with an 
Explanatory Treatise. 
wen G. RUBIE, Hasti 
'o be completed in Four Parts. 
ee X Published by Baldwin and Cradork, Paternoster Row ; 
G. Wooll, Hastings; and sold by all other Booksellers. 


A new edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. with numerous Wood Engra’ 
ings, illustrative of the [ae tthe ee es ptm eT Cus 
toms, yao ae printed unifc kham’s His- 
tory of England, 

A HISTORY of FRANCE, with Conversa. 


tions at the end hag he oe For the Use of Young 
Persons. 
Bt Albemarle Street. 


A Third edition of Mrs. Markham’s History 
of England is in the press. 
History of Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’'s Histories of France and England. 2 vols. 16s 


ee beh. at the Tem: 
» ANDREW IRVINE, 
Chaplain’ oft the na _ ~— 4 Assistant Preacher at 
the 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











maple Church. 


The Study of Medicine.—In 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 158. 


> 7 
OOD’S STUDY of MEDICINE. 
Third edition, containing all the Author's final Cor- 
rections and Improvements; toget! with much additional 
Modern Information. 
SAMUEL COOPER, 
Author of the “ Dictionary of Practical Surgery.” 

«« The present edition of the ‘ Study of Medicine’ is edited by 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, than whom there is not to be found a man 
better qualified for the task. The additions to the text and notes 
by Mr. Cooper are numerous and valuable; and the entire work 
merits our most —- 
whose library contains ‘ Good’s Study of Medicine’ and ‘ Coo; 
Surgical Dictionary,’ need look around him for little more that 
is either scientific, useful, or practical, in any branch of his pro- 
fession.”—Lancet, No. 304. 

“ There is no British work on the science and practice of me- 
dicine which can be compared to it in point of learning, extent 

researc! hs profundity of copious, accurate, and important in- 
formation.”—London Medical and Surgical Jou 

Thomas and George a 32, Fleet Street. 





2a edi tion, in 8vo. price 10s. 
EMOIRS of JOHN FREDERIC 
OBERLIN; Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de 

Roche. Compiled from Authentic Sources, chiefly in Prenat 

and German, Portraits, Views of Waldbach, 

** We are much indebted te the writer for havin formed 

this service with so much diligence and success Braga J 

valuable pow we and so much ability and gti in her 

manner of them to her readers, as dey the 
volume high at jerver, a4 

London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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meets and J. and. Rivingio tame Consbeidige’ and 


METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS, containing the | 7; 


oo iene 
A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL GEO- 


Theory of Curve Surfaces, and of Curves of Double Curvature. 


= Use in the U 
ne rMERG, A.M. Fellow of St. John’s ve College: : 











gir ‘ontgomery's Satan. —Second Edition. 
rice 10s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
A 4 A wN. Poem. 
By ROBERT woxzeoeey ’ 
I 
«* Whence alent From fone 3. oe and ie = eR earth, 
ki and down in it.”—Job, chap. 
“ Devils ie believe, and tremble.”—St. James, Hed 2, v. 19. 
By the same Author, price 74. 6d, the llth edition of 
The Omnipresence of the Deity, and other 
oo, Also, price 7s. 6d. the 3d ee of 
A Universal Prayer; Death, & 
London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Tabiaes Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of 
Reference, price 7s. 6d. in 1 thick vol.; or in separate Parts, price $3 
4s, each. 





Royal 8vo. wes 
By most gracions Permission ded digi ‘to His Majesty, 
illustrated by M. 
OUNT sI INA I; a Poem. 
By WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple. 

« The honour of apcosediog is of course in proportion to the 
daring, and we can congratulate Mr. Phillips on his complete 
success. beautiful engraving b Martin, in that ifted artist’s 
most peculiar style, e law, with 
his countenance beaming with ‘glory, adorns the volume.”—The 


rd. 
er London: Printed for 8S. Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
In 1 thick vol. price 7s. 6d.; or in separate Parts, price 4s. each, 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and Li- 


rary of Reference. 








oe in Orpenetin., 

ice 12s. mu 
HE INFLUENCE of CL MATE in 
CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST,.DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, &c.; Te Seraune at Ge Places res resorted _ by 
i and the South o! eet their Me’ n 
Pagticul * Distases ; and Direotions # for Inval tee Te 

5 By "JAMES CLARK, M 
Menger of the Royal Ce Se Physicians 
T. and G. Underwood, 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO- 
P&DIA. Published in Monthly Volumes, small 8yo. 





— Volumes published, 

I, IV. History“Gr Scotland, in 2 vols. by 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 4 

IL... History of Maritime and Inland Disco- 


ery. Vor I. : ; 
III. Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, 
Esq: * Vol. I. : 
V. A Treatise on Mechanics. 1 vol. with 
Plates, by Capt. H. Kater, V.P.R.S, and the Rev. Dr. Lardner. 
Volumes to be published, 
me 1,—Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, 


June 1. —History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, Vol. II. 
Printed for Longman, e, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row; and John Taylor, Upper Gower Street. 





In 12mo. price 3e. 
HE VALE of TEMPE, and other 


Bn H. NEWTON, / A.B. Sues | Coliegn Dublin. 
Dublin: anGnee Ww.c » Jun j Hurst, Chance, 
a Co. London 15 and 0 sold by vals Bockss Llers. 


~~ New Warks just Ht published b shed by Henry Colburn and Richard 
ALTER t COLYTON. A” ‘A Tale of the 
‘ames I 
By the 


of 
uthor of “« Sranirs | tad the “« New 
Forest,” &c. 


Actual State of St. Domingo. 
2. Notes on Haiti, made during a Residence 
o oat Republic. By Charles Mackenzie, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. late 
Majesty's Consul-General in Haiti, and now His Majesty's 
of A in the Havanna, &c. In 2 vols. post 





"3. Tales of the Colonies, by John Howison, 
Esq. Author of “* Sketches in Canada,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

4. The Rev. George Croly’s Poetical Works, 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

Ina few _ 

5. The King’s Own. A Tale of the Sea. 
By the Author of the “ Naval Officer.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

6. Personal Narrative of an Officer in the 
English Army of Occupation in France. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 

- The Denounced. By the Author ‘of 

“ Tales by the O'Hara Family.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


8. Correspondence and dine of Philip Dod- 





Albemarle Street, April 1830, 


: Libr: 
Complete in 1 vel; Penity Litpary. numerous Woodcuts, 









kshank, ed “by Th 
and Williams, a eon Family Li Library, oéing yee 
E E of NELS O N. 
ROB: aise Bsa. LL.D. Poet Laureate, dc. 
Third edition, and numerous Additions. 
List of the Vi ished it 
ait eats coe tate Airey goth ae 


uF 


Containing Life ‘of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, with rings on Steel and Wood; by Finden 
and Thompson; 3s of George Cruik- 
shank. Third neatly bound in canvass, 9 vols. 108. 


The Life of 4 den the Great. (Classical 
Series, No. I.) A ogg vol. 58. 
IV. 
The Lives the most..eminent British 


Painters, Sculpt 


Architects. ‘Vol. I. with Ten Engray- 
ings on Steel and. * 


4s.. A new edition. 


« V. VI. and IX. 
The His the Jews. Complete in 
—— with ori; and Woodcuts, 5s. each. A new 
ion. 


The Natural History’ of Insects, with very 
numerous Wood + (to be completed in 2 vols.) 5s. 
New edition. The ty og ready. 


The Court ond Cenp of tc a with 


Portraits. 1 vol. Anew — 


Painters, an tors; amd Architects. Vol. If. With Seven En- 
» Se. A new edition. 


gravings, 5s. 


The Life and Voyaces of of Chrletoyber Colum- 


bus. ‘om his larger 
Work "Complete Sin pau taaie Ii onary with Ny ore pox) Maps, 54. 


ill be published, 
dary, Drnuutic Séties, No. T: 











i! 





M22%;,! QUEEN of SCOTS; and’ other 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
“ Thisisa ‘beautiful poem.” —Sharpe’s London Mag 
« A work of som: laboueand of historical Seraliectiaees as. well 
as poetic nerve.”— 
** Our author has c 
tt 


of it is ery far superior to that of any new candi- 
date for poetic tame that we can remember.”—Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Gazette, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 1 large vol. er. ie. a new ition, corrected and 


en], the 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


gees St 
y J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq 
P¥ofessor of Political Economy in the University of London. 
Besi other important Additions, this edition contains new 
Chapters on Credit—Insurance—Cases in, and Objects for, which 
Government should interfere in I U: 
fluence of eepgilation on Prices—the Poor Laws—the Improve- 
ment and Letting of Land, &c. Also a comprehensive Index. 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. 
London; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 
Of whom may be h 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with large Addi. 
tions by Professor M‘Culloch, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 128. 6d. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
AE in May will be published, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 4to. 
LIFE of BISHOP HEBER, with 
rom his C d and from his Unpub- 
By HIS WIDOW. 
— Albemarle Street. 
ust published 
A Fourth Edition of Bishop Heber’s Indian | 


Journal, 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 16e, 





lished Works 





Ina RN ton will be published, in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
GERM ONS on some of the most interesting 
SUBJECTS in THEOLOGY. 


By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Preben rham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, by the same , 
The Old and New Testament, Chronologi- 


cally arranged, with Notes and Indexes. 3d edition, in 4 ra 
vols. 8vo. price 4/. in boards. 





On Tuesday, 20th of April, will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


Ts & DOOM of DEVORGOIL; a Melo- 


2. Auchindrane ; or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. 
By SIR WALTER SCOT’, Bart. 
Printed for Cadeli and Co. Edinburgh ; ‘and Simpkin and 








ridge, D.D.; the —_ and concluding rates. Edited from 
the Origi by his G ‘ohn, Doddridge Hum- 
phreys, Esq. 





Marshall, London 





The LivédAB’the most eminent Britsh|% 


se Maly Manne, yacaset vty Es 
ite Same a 
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j Sieenbe. de” Spa ioepili; 
Sor ea desi ?”—Danie. 
Printed Sor. for. Saun tty, Cogdut t Beret, 
it published, 
AS we ERTS are wre OOD on RAIL. 











London i ra ‘basics, and bo. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Counties. 
On the ist of ei be published, - 4to. price 1s. or 
coloured, Is. 6d. I. of 
+ IA BRITANNLE — the 
eae be einer A o 
tive View of a ngland ‘and Be eae 
nied by a Ma) 0 gs a een of 
mbellish te of remarkable P psc 
mor: ly from the Seals of. County Towns. 
d in 4to. 
ly THOMAS MOL 
Gi a Editor of several 
Each Numb ess than *T wo Een af of Letter. 
press, clos ble Columns, on demy 4to. paper, 
Bocon ani ie I Map, from. the very t Authorities, 
nbel!] h teres! 


4 ae 
v; +, Simpkin 
“en Pit Cents ant ay te hed fal yin am 





HREE COURSES ar an a a” DESSERT. 
With Sey eee ie 
1 ix dove aie and welcome to our table.”—As You Like It 
ly, Iy, Braneton, and Co. Fleet Street. ; 












Preparing 


YASES Mesmasive of: the remarkable 
fect Safety of certain Medicinal 
be (in 


Press, ats, onl hesdy will be pres. by 
Co. Paternoster Row 





D. F.R.S. 
¢ Leopold of Saxe- 
llency the Lord 


By Sir oes SCUDAMORE, M 
Physician In Ordjnary to H. R. H. the 
Coburg; Physician Extraordinaty to His 
Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. &c. 
Already published, by the same Author, 
Treatises on Gout, Gravel, &c.; on Rheu- 
matism; and on other Medical Subjects. 





In a few days will be pabiibed, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3i. 3s. 
board edition, revised and corrected, of 


NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY, 
in which an oe! is made to explain the History 
and Antiquities of the Primftive Nations of the World, and the 
ee relative to them, dn Principles tending to remove the 
ne and Discordance of p: —_ 
the Rev. WILLIAM HA 
Rector of Rhinaetes, in I d, and Sealy ‘Fellow of Tri- 
ey Coen and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
it ublin. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivi » St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place; Pall Mall, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. An Essay on the Origin and Purity of 
the Primitive Church of the British Isles, and its Independence 
wy the Church of Rome. 8vo. 16s. 

. Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine of 
the ce and Sabellian Unitarianism shewn to be the God- 
denying A J+ 2 vols. Bvo. 11. 1s. 

3. Dissertations on the Prophecies, express- 
ing che Divine and Human Character of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

8vo0. 84. 





Ina few is Ses ne pained, hendeaels printed in 4to. 
ortrait, in boards, 
HE LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, 
D.D. Master of Tigi ¢ Calieae, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of C 
Dy the Very Rev. JAMES MENRY MONK, D.D. 


ean of Peterborough. 
Printed for C., J. ,G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE onrice 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton fant — 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, neve = 
Ma: ‘arlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Lud; Hill; A. Bach, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, and py and Atkinson, 
Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for America, 
O. Rich, Pag ® Red Lion Square, London. 
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